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free booklets 
for advertisers inter- 
ested in business films 


This coupon will bring you—free—three booklets you should 
have. They give facts and ideas on reaching the most 
sought-after film audiences. Your new knowledge will 
help you plan your film objective. Will sharpen your judg- 
ment. Will help you run your film program successfully. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE. INC 


How TV stations use business 


sponsored films is a survey of 529 TV film 
directors. Tells time lengths and subject matter they pre- 
fer ... time they give to business films ... what hours... 
why they reject some .. . verbatim comments on handling 
commercial content, production quality and distribution. 
16 pages, illustrated with stills from successful films. 


The teen-age market gives facts and charac- 
teristics about teen-agers . . . why industry is interested 
... Where to reach teens with films .. . their reactions ... 
methods and motives of successful companies. 16 pages, 
humorously illustrated. 


The opportunity for sponsored films 
describes the three channels of film distribution all com- 
panies must use... weighs merits of each . . . tells when 
you should use each one . . . cites successful programs. 16 


| Marketing Dept. 3 East 54th Street, New York 22 


You are not obligating yourself in any way. % : 
No salesman will call unless you request. 
Name 


Company 
Street... 
City & State 
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the formation of 

Transfilm-Caravel Incorporated 
combining the experience 

and talent of two long established 
leaders in the film industry— 

with the aim of providing our clients 
with the ultimate in creative staff and 
facilities to meet the expanding 
communications problems of business 
with the most modern concepts in the 
production of non-theatrical films, 
television commercials and complete 


industrial programs. 
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Camera Eye 


Major Eastern Studios United 
as Transfilm-Caravel Merge 


RANSFILM INCORPORATED and 

Caravel Films, Inc., have an- 
nounced the formation of Trans- 
film-Caravel. The move follows 
Caravel’s acquisition by The Buck- 
eye Corporation, which earlier this 
year acquired Transfilm. William 
Miesegaes, head of Transfilm, will 
be president of the company and 
David Pincus, president of Cara- 
vel, will become senior vice-presi- 
dent. 

Transfilm-Caravel, producers of 
non-theatrical films, TV commer- 
cials and industrial programs, now 
becomes part of Buckeye’s enter- 
tainment division which includes 
Flamingo Telefilm Sales, Inc. and 
Pyramid Productions, Inc. 

Founded in 1941 and 1921, re- 
spectively, Transfilm-Caravel have 
a combined permanent staff in ex- 
cess of 100 creative, technical and 
administrative personnel making it 
the largest New York-based film 
producer and among the country’s 
top studios in dollar volume. 

Executive offices of the firm will 
be located in the Transfilm Build- 
ing at 35 West 45th Street and 
studios will be at 20 West End 
Avenue, New York, the latter 
newly built in 1957 and compris- 
ing 26,000 square feet of modern 
studio space. 

Michael A. Palma, executive 
vice-president and Thomas White- 
sell, vice-president in charge of 
motion picture production, both 
Transfilm, and Calhoun McKean, 
vice-president, Caravel, continue 
in their same capacities in the new 
operation. The recent Transfilm- 
Wylde Animation affiliation re- 
mains unaffected and will con- 


David Pincus, senior vice- 
president, Transfilm-Caravel 
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William Miesegaes, president 
of Transfilm-Caravel 


| 


tinue to operate as an affiliate of 
Transfilm-Caravel. 

The two companies have pro- 
duced in excess of 2,000 motion 
pictures and sound slidefilms for 
business, government and educa- 
tion and more than 10,000 TV 
film commercials. hp 


Allan Gedelman, JHO Exec, 
Is a Highway Accident Victim 


yr Allan E. Gedelman, treasurer of 
The Jam Handy Organization, of 
Detroit, New York, Chicago and 
Hollywood, died instantly Septem- 
ber 18 when his car collided with 
a gravel truck near Farmington, 
west of Detroit. He was returning 
to his home in suburban Bloom- 
field Township from a_ business 
engagement in Lansing, Michigan. 

Mr. Gedelman was born in Chi- 
cago 55 years ago and was an 
alumnus of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, where he was graduated with 
a degree of bachelor of science in 
1926. He began his work for the 
Organization in 1930 and in 1941 
was promoted to assistant treasurer 
and in 1943 to treasurer. 

He gave generously of his time 
to many civic and church activi- 
ties. He was superintendent of the 
Sunday school of Central North- 
west Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 
and also an elder and chairman of 
the building committee. He was 
also a director and former treasurer 
of the Detroit Bible Institute, an 
inter-denominational endeavor and 
was a member of the board of the 
Voice of Christian Youth. 

Mr. Gedelman leaves his wife, 
Annette, and two daughters, Carol, 
16, and Joyce, 11. 

Jamison Handy, president of The 
Jam Handy Organization, said: 
“Allan Gedelman was a symbol of 
unwavering integrity and financial 
stability both outside and inside 
the Organization. a 
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Not everyone agrees on how to reach a destination... or 


how to make a motion picture. But, there's always one way which is best. 


Our animation and live action artists believe they can help 


you select the best way to tell your film story. 


John Sutherland Productions, Inc. 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
201 North Occidental Boulevard 136 East 55th Street 
® los Angeles 26, California DUnkirk 8-5121 New York 22, New York Plaza 5-1875 
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ONE Source — 


byron 


All Producer Services 


For information and 
price list, write, phone or wire 


EDITING 


ANIMATION 


SOUND RECORDING 


MAGNETIC SOUND STRIPING 


MUSIC LIBRARY 


NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE 
PROCESSING 


SOUND EFFECTS 


REVERSAL PROCESSING 


ART 


NEGATIVE-POSITIVE COLOR 
PROCESSING 


TITLING 


COLOR-CORRECT, PRINTS 


Byron offers you ANY or ALL facilities you require for completion of your 


original exposed film... original processing: complete producer services; 
g ; 


finished prints in either Color-Correct or black and white . . . in one 


convenient location. Byron producer services save you time, money and 


division of responsibility. 


byron 


Laboratory 


FEderal 3-4000 
CHerry 1-4161 


1226 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
1226 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Florida 


COMPLETE PRODUCER SERVICES...COLOR AND BLACK-ANDWHITE PRINTING AND PROCESSING 
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in a 13-Ib. 
package 


Unique, new DuKane “‘Flip-Top”’ projector makes every neophyte a 
professional salesman . . . Doubles the effectiveness of your experienced sales 
people! Delivers the message the way you want it, complete with sight 

and sound. Open the lid, plug it in, slide the record in the slot, and the 

- Flip-Top starts selling instantly. Ideal for desk-side prospects or small 
groups. Complete with built-in screen. Startling clarity in color or 
black-and-white filmstrip. Top voice fidelity. 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC 


THE MICROMATIC is the industry's 
standard for quality and performance. 
Film advances automatically —always 

on cue—triggered by standard 30-50 
impulse. DuKane “Redi-Wind” eliminates 
film rewinding forever! Shadow-box screen 
built into carrying case, plus plenty of 
power for big-screen projection. 


AUDITORIUM SIZE POWER 


THE AUDITORIUM COMBINATION brings 
you fully automatic sound slidefilm projection. 
The high powered projector with 1200-watt 
capacity combined with the high powered 
auditorium sound unit produces large, brilliant 
pictures and fills any auditorium with sound. 
Entire combination packs into two compact, 
attractive carrying cases. 


There's a DuKane sound slidefilm projector especially made 
to bring your message to any audience, from one to thousands! 
DuKane’s top quality and rugged dependability give you 
sparkling pictures and bell-clear sound, now and for many years 
of hard use. Simple to operate, even by inexperienced personnel. 
For a demonstration in your own office, send in the coupon. 


= 


DuKane Corporation, Dept. BS-98-A, St. Charies, Illinois 
I am interested in learning more about DuKane sound slidefilm 


projectors, particularly 0 the Fliptop 0 the Micromatic 


For a demonstration the Auditorium Combination 


at your own desk, NAME 
ADDRESS_ 
STATE 


for New York Film Producers 


RIGHT off the NEWSREEL 


New Studio Affiliations As Busy Fall ‘Season Opens 


_ Outline Active Fall Program 


* The Film Producers Association 

of New York has opened its fall 
program schedule with a full mem- 
bership meeting on September 14, 
at which time members were in- 
formed of the Association’s prog- 
ress in the various projects that 
have been undertaken since the 
last membership meeting earlier in 
the year. 

Activities of the Association’s 
committees were reviewed and 
President Nathan Zucker outlined 
the upcoming program for the fall. 
The report covered activities of the 
Videotape Committee, the new 
Program Committee, Public Rela- 
tions projects and other activities. 

A special report on the FPA’s 
new membership drive headed by 
Peter Mooney revealed that eight 
new members have been brought 
in this summer. 

Regular meetings of the FPA 
during the coming year will feature 


_well known guest speakers from 


businesses or industries allied with 


the film field. Mr. Zucker reported 
that the Program Committee is lin- 
_ing up speakers and they will be 


announced at a later date. Le 


* * 


Webb, Hennessy to Direct 
Frederick K. Rockett Studio 

vx The pioneer film producing or- 
ganization of the Frederick K. 
Rockett Company in Hollywood 


has been acquired by Websco, 


Inc., a Delaware holding company. 

According to the announcement 
of A. J. Sowers, president of Web- 
sco, the Rockett Company will be 
operated as a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary under the direction of F. 


| Stanton Webb and John J. Hen- 


nessy. The entire Rockett organi- 
zation has been retained and facili- 
ties are to be expanded to include 
complete video-tape equipment. 
Mr. Webb was formerly associ- 
ated with Jerry Fairbanks Produc- 
tions and Mr. Hennessy, who will 


Principals Celebrate 
Audio-Pathescope Merger: 


In the picture (1 to r) 
are: Peter Mooney, treas- 
urer, Audio Productions; 


| Ed Lamm, who joins com- 


pany; Frank Speidell, 


| president and T. H. Wester- 


mann, v.p. in charge 
of sales for Audio. 


BUSINESS 


function as executive producer, 
has been active as an industrial 
film consultant in recent years. & 


Bastable Is Named Chairman 
of A.N.A. Film Committee 

vx W. M. Bastable, audio-visual 
division manager, advertising de- 
partment, Swift & Company, has 
been named chairman of the 
Audio-Visual Committee, Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. 

A past president of the Indus- 
trial Audio-Visual Association and 
a long-time member of the ANA 
Committee which he now heads, 
Mr. Bastable succeeds Willis H. 
Pratt, film manager, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
in this post. We 


* * * 


Studies SAG-AFTRA Merger 

ve Merger possibilities between the 
Screen Actors Guild and the 
American Federation of Television 
and Radio Artists are presently 
under study by David L. Cole, na- 
tionally-noted consultant in labor 
affairs. Cole met recently with of- 
ficials of both organizations in Hol- 
lywood to discuss the situation. 


* * 


Audio, Pathescope Affiliate 
Industrial, T V Departments 

vy Frank K. Speidell, President of 
Audio Productions, Inc., and Ed- 
ward J. Lamm, President of Pathe- 
scope Productions, have announced 
that Pathescope has affiliated its 
industrial film department and tele- 
vision commercial services with 
Audio under the Audio banner. 
Audio Productions and Pathescope 
are two of the oldest companies in 
the sponsored film field. 

Mr. Lamm becomes a Special 
Representative with the Audio or- 
ganization. He will continue Pathe- 
scope’s educational division under 
the Pathescope name. It will op- 
erate exclusively for the produc- 
tion and distribution of educational 
films and filmstrips for schools. 
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“DUPONT TYPE 936... 
the most consistent film I’ve ever used” 


says Arthur J. Ornitz, Director of Photography 


“This is a great negative film,” says Mr. Ornitz. If you need a film of this high quality, use 
“It’s unbelievably consistent and often permits Du Pont Superior® 2 Type 936. For complete 
one-light printing. It has fine grain, a fine gray __ technical information about this fine new film, 
scale with rich blacks. And yet it picks up detail = write E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
in the shadow areas and gives you greater con- = 2432-A Nemours Building, Wilmington 98, Del. 
trol of mood and tone.” In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited, Toronto. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


5. pat OFF 
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DARTNELL PRESENTS 


BORDEN 
and 
BUSSE 


In Four Outstanding Motion 
Pictures to Help Salesmen 
Get Back to Fundamentals 


OPENING THE SALE 


“Hf there is any weokness worse 
than the inability to close o sale, 
it's the inability to begin.” Here 
are five tested techniques any 
salesman can use to ease his 
way to the order. 


PRESENTING YOUR SALES 
CASE, CONVINGINGLY 


The salesman's ability to sell 
with conviction largely deter- 
mines his ratio of orders to calls. 
This film demonstrates the skills 
which sales champions use to 
convince skeptics. 


OVERCOMING OBJECTIONS 


A prize-winning film which shows 
salesmen how to change objec- 
tion stumbling blocks into sales 
steppingstones. Six basic tech- 
niques are demonstrated. 


CLOSING THE SALE 


Too often, when the time comes 
to close a sale—something goes 
wrong. This film demonstrates 
five fundamentals of closing to 
help any salesman reduce his 
percentage of “almost closed” 
sales. 


These films have worked for 
th ds of pani in all 
lines of business. Any one of 
them can be the highlight of 
your next sales meeting or dealer 
meeting. 


For details on preview arrange- 
menis, rental fees, purchase 
price, ask for the Directory of- 
fered below. There's no charge 
and no one will coll, 


GES 2 16-Page Illustrated 


DIRECTORY 
OF 
SALES 


\ 


wee \ TRAINING 


FILMS 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 
THE DARTNELL corp. 


1801 LELAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


“HEADQUARTERS FOR SALES TRAINING FILMS” 


The sound | Tr 


A Column of Commentary 
on the Communication Process 


“STIX NIX HIX PIX” 


What a world of advice for movie makers 
in that famous VARIETY headline! It does for 
movie writers as much as the novel-writing 
student did when he crammed the “basic in- 
gredients” of strife, sex and society into that 
classic opening sentence, “‘Let go my leg,’ 
said the Duchess.” 

Who wants to be preached at or patronized? 
Maybe students accept it from their teachers. 
But employees resent it from their manage- 
ments. 

I had a man in my office the other day who 
wanted to know about people and life out at 
the Abadan Refinery in Iran. He had signed 
up for two years. He wasn’t going out to make 
films, or run an employee attitude-forming 
program. His job would be to supervise truck 
repairs and motor vehicle maintenance. Tangi- 
ble. Definite. Things you can see, touch, and 
ride on. 

Yet he knew, from ten years of similar work 
in Central and South America that his big 
problem would be emotional—getting the 
Iranians to accept him and be in communica- 
tion with him. 


Answers Just Don’t Come “Packaged” 


And we can’t do this job with films alone. 
They can help. One trouble with a lot of us is 
that we are still hoping for that quick ten- 
minute answer to the world’s problems. We 
want the “package.” We want to buy some- 
thing, hand it to somebody, and feel the job is 
done. 

A bit later, a writer for the NEW YORKER 
was in my office asking which films made by 
U. S. industry for employees have been effec- 
tive. 

Right away one thinks of U. S. Steel’s Know- 
ing’s Not Enough. A group of fellow workers 
in a plant pool their talents in a racing car. 
One of them is to drive it in the big race. In 
the rush of the final tightening-up for the race, 
each man cheats a very tiny bit in his own 
part of the job. The race is on. The film is 
extremely dramatic. Suddenly their buddy’s 
car goes screaming out of control and off the 
track. The yellow flag goes down, stopping 
the race where it is. 

For a time it is touch and go whether the 
smashed man will live or die. Each of his pals 
secretly blames himself and his own skimpy 
work for the tragedy. The injured man lives. 
Actually it was his own act that triggered the 
crash. But the moral of the yellow flag sinks 
home. Safety is an attitude. The instant you 
°Currently, and for ‘the past 16 years, Mr. Rochford has 
served as Advisor on Management-Employee Communication 
for the Standard Oi] Company (New Jersey). These column 


views are his own, based on a career of film and business 
experience that began with Pan Am. Airways in the 20's. 


get that flash feeling that what you are about 
to do may be unsafe, obey the yellow flag im- 
pulse. 

This U. S. Steel film is part of a program, 
now running in its fourth year. The film, the 
manuals, posters, and “yellow flag” recall de- 
vices generously have been made available to 
other firms. And the film is helping people in 
many industries here and overseas to keep from 
hurting themselves. It promises to be as effec- 
tive, translated into French, for example, as it 
is in our language. 


Follow-Up Is Essential For Films 


One trouble with so many of industry’s 
thoughtful and technically-satisfactory films in- 
tended to change people’s attitudes, is the lack 
of follow-up. It’s the old President Coolidge 
story. When he came home from church his 
wife asked, “What did the preacher talk 
about?” 

“Sia.” 

“What did he say about it?” 

“He is against it.” 

I get a bit of that feeling from the sensa- 
tional recent film Henry Strauss made for Pan 
American Airways, More Than Words. It is 
jam-packed with basic communication gospel. 
But there is so much, you don’t know where 
to start. Of course, this is cured by the discus- 
sion guide and materials which are available 
with the film. 

The recall-device was used effectively a 
dozen years ago by Marshall Field’s in their 
excellent film, By Jupiter. The film was a 
fantasy in which a man had everything go 
wrong one day because he was rude to people. 
Jupiter gave him a second chance to live the 
day. Every time he started to be rude, Jupiter 
sounded a musical gong as a warning. And 
everything worked beautifully for the man 
when he relived the day. 

Field’s screened the film for all employees 
prior to the Christmas shopping rush. Then, 
at unexpected moments during the worst of 
the Christmas shopping pressure, the same 
musical gong of the film would sound over the 
store’s public address system. 

Probably there were a few harassed clerks 
who snapped at unreasonable customers. But 
Marshall Field’s said the film more than paid 
for itself in customer communication and prob- 
ably in sales. 


We'll Always Remember That Penny 


Going back a bit earlier, one of the really 
great films on U. S. democracy has a terrific 
recall device built into it. I refer to the U. S. 
Army’s WW II film, /t’s Your America. It tells 
the story of the draftee whose life is saved 
the early, rainy morning he went to the draft 
board for induction, when he stoops to pick 
up a penny. Had he not stopped that instant, 
he would have stepped into the path of a 
speeding car. The penny has his birth year on 
it. He carries it through the war. And democ- 
racy is explained in terms of what’s on that 
Lincoln penny. 

I have used the film several times since. As 
people come in to the screening room, the 
ushers hand them each a penny. They wonder 


(CONCLUDED ON FOLLOWING PAGE TEN) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS: TRAINING: TECHNICAL: MEDICAL: FARM... and 


Educational pictures (that is, teaching films) need not be 


preaching films. When they seem to be, they seem to miss 
the mark. On the other hand, a good many, good educa- 


tional films turn over the soil, plant the seeds, cultivate 


the crop and enable educators to reap a harvest. You can 
bring a lot out of the good earth. You can bring a lot out 
of eager minds. The methods are identical. There is excite- 


ment in learning when it’s learning, and not being taught. 


SS Energy Commission National Board of Fire 
: & Foundry Co. National Cotton Council 
, American Telephone Port of New York Authority 
Biase 3 Babcock & Wilcox Co. E. R. Squibb & Sons Div. 
} - E. I. duPont de Nemours The Texas Company 
a & Co., Inc. Union Carbide Corp. / 
Ethyl Corporation U.S. Navy 
The Gillette Company Western Electric Co. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


—and many, many others 


Audio Productions, inc 
FILM CENTER BUILDING + 630 NINTH AVENUE - NEW N.Y 


Frank K. Speidell, President * Herman Roessle, \ice President - P. J. Mooney, Secretary & Treasurer 
Vice-President, Sales: T. H. Westermann 

Producer-Directors: L. S. Bennetts H. E. Mandell Earl Peirce 
Alexander Gansell Harold R. Lipman Erwin Scharf 
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EMPIRE PHOTOSOUND 


INCORPORATED 


Films for industry and television 


1920 LYNDALE AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINN. 


THE SOUND TRACh 


(CONTINUED FROM THE PRECEDING PAGE) 


why. The film clears the mystery. And it 
seems to work. There was one fellow for whom 
it didn’t. Somehow a Canadian penny was in 
our basket. He got it. Of course, now that the 
reverse of the Lincoln penny has replaced the 
two sheaves of wheat with the facade of the 
Lincoln Memorial, you'll have to stick to pre- 
1959 Lincoln pennies to fit the continuity of 
the film. 

Helping Managers to Develop Empathy 

Several companies in industry are working 
on an interesting communication angle. They 
apparently realize that here and there some of 
their key managers seem to lack empathy. 

We've had a plethora of attitude-training 
courses in U. S. industry based fundamentally 
on the WW II “Training Within Industry” 
thinking and method. Many supervisors in 
many firms have been exposed in this indoc- 
trination. It has been extremely valuable. 
True, you still hear an occasional short-course 
“graduate” say, “They ought to make my boss 
take this course.” 

This year, the type of group experience in 
awareness of the other guy’s feelings, which 
was developed at Bethel, Maine starting some 
six or more years back, has become acceptable 
even at top executive levels. LiFe did dis- 
service to the cause last summer when they 
pictured a bunch of the boys re-enacting a 
Greek tableau in bed-sheets and laurel wreaths 
out at Aspen, Colorado. But it continues and 


they even have “programs for presidents” now. 

Instead of the conventional one-week or 
two-week series-of-meetings in company train- 
ing rooms, the Bethel idea has sprouted full- 
time off-the-premises courses. Undoubtedly 
General Electric’s 13-week resident college- 
type programs at Ossining, New York accom- 
plish the Bethel effect in GE’s own way. So 
do the few other industry educational efforts 
which can be discussed alongside GE. But 
1959 and 1960 will see many new programs in 
which about twenty-four managers seclude 
themselves for two weeks in a country club 
or resort hotel, and spend their days and nights 
chewing over human relations problems, in- 
cluding each other. 

Will it make our world all sweetness and 
light? Probably not. Even Bethel can’t get 
rid of all the unmarried parents. But this new 
effort will help establish the basis for under- 
standing what “communication” is. a 

* 


These Items Made Significant News 
vy At the Camp David “summit” with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the one film Nikita Khru- 
shchev asked to see at an evening showing was 
the story of the Nautilus’ journey under the 
North Pole. How did he find out about it? 
vy History was made recently when NBC view- 
ers saw one minute of film that had been trans- 
mitted by “slow scan” on the trans-Atlantic 
cable. TV sequence showed President Eisen- 
hower in London, taken four hours earlier. It 
took 90 minutes and four cable channels to 
transmit, was of kine quality. be 
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COSTS IN HALF, SINCE 
HE RENTED ALL HIS 
EQUIPMENT FROM 


RENTALS 
SALES SERVICE 


cthodule of rental rates. 


age ee: 333 West 52nd Street, New York City, Circle 6-5470 
4 TV AND INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EQUIPMENT IN THE EAST 
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See the difference... 


when 16mm Color Specialists process prints! 


Specialists always do the finest work. That’s why in over twenty years 
of specializing in 16mm color printing, Color Reproduction Company 
has earned a reputation for guaranteed quality which is the Standard 
of the Motion Picture Industry. Why not ship your next 16mm color 
print order to Color Reproduction Company and See The Difference? 


RAP RODUCTION COMPANY 
7936 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, California 
Telephone: Oldfield 4-8010 
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| their respective areas. Hawaii has 


The Newsreel: f 


30 Exchanges for Modern as 
Alaska, Hawaii Join Network 
ve The 49th and 50th states have 
joined the Modern Talking Picture 
Service network of regional film 
exchanges as new libraries were 
added in September at Anchorage, 
Alaska and Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Richard Norman will manage 
the Modern film library at 427 G. 
Street in Anchorage; Ken Yarnell 
heads up the Hawaiian office at 
245 South Hotel Street, in Hono- 
lulu. The addition of these far-flung 
facilities brings the total of regional 
libraries to 30 for Modern. 

The two offices will promote, 
publicize, ship, clean and repair 
business-sponsored films for distri- 
bution to thousands of audience 
groups and to television stations in 


five TV stations and 70% of the 

homes have sets; Alaska has six 

stations. Heretofore Modern has 

serviced these outlets from its 

mainland offices. We 


Cameras Roll on Third Big 
Film for Champion Paper Co. 
yx Following a well-established 
road in the sponsorship of thought- 
provoking motion pictures for adult 
community and business audiences, 
the Champion Paper & Fibre Com- 
pany has announced the start of 
production on its third major film, 
titled A Message to No One. 

The new picture, which will join 
the successful Production 5118 and 
1104 Sutton Road films in this 
series on January 1, 1960, is in 
work on the stages of Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions, Inc. First release 
in the coming year will be restricted 
to pre-general release showings 
before national and regional meet- 
ings of significant groups—on re- 
quest only. General public re- 
lease is anticipated in the fall of 
1960. 

* * * 

Aids President of EB Films 

vx Appointment of Elliott H. New- 
comb as Administrative Assistant 
to the President has been an- 
nounced by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, world’s largest pro- ale 
ducer of classroom films. An- ki 
nouncement was made by Maurice a 
B. Mitchell, EBF president. 


Formerly an executive with the 
Dictaphone Corporation, Mr. New- 
comb is well known for his work 
with the World Veterans Federa- 
tion, which has won him decora- 
tions from several countries. 
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The most expensive motion picture... | 
expensive to you that is...is the one . 
| made by your competitor. | 
J 
4 With it he presents his wares and his 
‘ services to the undivided attention of 
4 his...and your...customers. 
Can you afford to let him have this ; 
exclusive arrangement? 
WILDING 
inc 
Communications For Business cinch Tw cries wou 9000 
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You Can’t Have One 
Without The Other 


Automation in Production 
needs 
Automation in Selling 


@ Automation in production is uni- 
versally accepted. The results are 
proven. 


@ SALES must now keep pace. 
AUTOMATION in SELLING is the 
perfect partner. 


@ Dealers can’t stockpile; so, de- 
mand must be stepped up... pro- 
ductions must move. Selling must 
be directed to the consumer at the 
point of sale . .. motivating pur- 
chases .. . creating impulse buying. 


MOTIVATION 
METHODS 


@ Pictur-Vision continuous adver- 
tising projectors and audio equip- 
ment are designed to capture atten- 
tion, hold interest and produce 
sales. 


@ A Model 1655-C cabinet projector 
will sell your product, 
showing 16 slides con- 
tinuously on a 16” 
screen. Your com- 
plete story told in 
2% minutes, 


@ For double 
impact, cOm- 
bine projector 

and PRC Tape Re- 
peater. A touch of a button starts 
the synchronized a/v show. Custom- 
ers listen to your story privately 
through a special phone while 


watching the corresponding slide 
sequence, It’s dynamic and appeal- 
ing ... with proven affirmative 
results. 


@ Learn how your sales can keep 
pace with increased production. 
Write us direct for further informa- 
tion and the name of the nearest 
authorized Picture-Vision dealer. 


‘SELL with PICTUR-VISION 
for RECOGNITION 


ABOVE COMPETITION. 


PICTURE RECORDING COMPANY 
OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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— WORLD NEWS OF MEDICAL & TECHNICAL INTEREST — 


“The Film Is An International Medium” 


Free Flow of Medical Films 
Is Creer’s Plea to Conference 

- Delegates attending the recent 
Second World Conference on Med- 
ical Education were urged to take 
action in forming an “international 
medical film society.” Ralph P. 
Creer, director of medical motion 
pictures and television for the 
American Medical Association, 
told conferees that “medical mo- 
tion pictures speak an internationl 
language,” and asserted that all 
countries should band together to 
speed up the exchange of such 
films. 

Addressing a large attendance in 
Chicago on September 2, Creer 
called for an all-out effort by medi- 
cal organizations to cut red tape 
in the clearing of films through 
customs agencies. “In order to en- 
courage and stimulate the flow of 
scientific films on an international 
basis,” Creer said, “the present 
procedures must be simplified by 
government officials all over the 
world.” 

He went on to explain that 
medical journals and other scien- 
tific periodicals are being ex- 
changed quite freely between na- 
tions. “Why shouldn’t medical 
and surgical films be exchanged 
just as freely?” he asked. 

Reporting that medical film so- 
cieties have already been organized 
in many countries, Creer empha- 
sized the need for unified action, 
an international society. “Through 
such a society,” he said, “we 
would be better organized on a 
world-wide basis to deal with 
many of the complex problems in- 
volved today in the international 
distribution of medical films.” 


* * 


U. S. Observers Attend 13th 
Scientific Film Congress 

iv Three U. S. observers attended 
the 13th Congress of the Inter- 
national Scientific Film Associa- 
tion at Keble College, Oxford, 
England on September 23-October 
1. The U. S. group included Reid 
H. Ray, president of Reid H. Ray 
Film Industries, St. Paul; Col. Wil- 
lard Webb of the Library of Con- 
gress, and Robert E. Green of the 
National Academy of Sciences, 
National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A recommendation as to the 
participation of the United States 
in the International Science Film 
Association is one of the purposes 


which the observers will accom- 
plish. 


Twenty-three European coun- | 


tries, members of the international 
body, are holding their annual 
meeting and a Festival of Popular 
Science Films, submitted by mem- 
ber countries. The U. S. repre- 
sentatives are acting on behalf of 
the recently-formed American Sci- 


ence Film Association. Dr. Ran- | 


dall M. Whaley, Purdue Univer- 
sity, is chairman of the ad hoc 
committee presently organizing the 
U. S. group. 


* * 


5th International Congress 

on High-Speed Photography 
ve The Sth International Congress 
on High-Speed Photography has 
been scheduled by the Society of 
Motion Picture and Television En- 
gineers for October 16-22, 1960, 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel in 
Washington, D. C. 

To be held jointly with SMPTE’s 
88th Technical Conference, the 
High-Speed Congress will feature 
screenings on instrumentation sub- 
jects, a full week of technical ses- 
sions, and international industrial 
and governmental exhibits and 
demonstrations of high-speed in- 
strumentation systems and equip- 
ment. 

Research and development in 
the science of high-speed photog- 
raphy and the tremendous growth 
of both government and industry 
activity in this area are expected 
to make the 1960 forum a major 
international meeting. Simultane- 
ous interpretation of the three offi- 
cial languages — English, French, 
German—will be provided through 
individual headset receivers with 
channel selectors. 

Special emphasis will be placed, 
during sessions and exhibits, on 
photographic equipment and proc- 
esses used by governments and 
governmental agencies. 

* 


Volkswagen’s Film on Trade 

vy Konstantin Kalser, president and 
executive producer of Marathon 
TV Newsreel, is now in Europe 
producing and directing a special 
documentary film on the theme of 
reciprocal world trade, tentatively 
titled The Give and Take. The 
film, being made in cooperation 
with Volkswagen GMBH, will be 
shot in 35mm color on location in 
Europe, South America, Australia 
and the Far East. a 
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THE MYTH 
OF PRICE 
RESISTANCE 


For the average salesman nothing is 
more real — or more troublesome — 
than price resistance. 


How many times has a salesman of 
yours said: ‘'! could sell more if only 
our prices were lower!!"’ 


Yet he’s wrong, dead wrong. 
He believes a myth. A myth that sales 
are lost because his price is too high. 


Price is never the sole factor in a 
turn-down. 
We know it . . . you know it. If only 
he knew it. 


Yet he can when he realizes that 
price is relative to value. Dispel the 
myth of price resistance with: 


“PRIDE IN PRICE” 


part of the outstandingly suc- 
cessful sound slide program... 
AGGRESSIVE SELLING 


Write for Details on 
Obtaining a Preview 


Better Selling Bureau 
6108-B Santa Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles 38, California 


A Division of Rocket Pictures, Inc. 
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f For every location — From the frozen north 


to the sun-drenched tropics — 


35mm Protessional Film Viewer 


Easy threading, portable, will not scratch 
film. Views film left to right on 6”x4%” 
brilliantly illuminated screen. Sound 
Reader and/or Counter easily attached. 
Available in 16mm, 


When “‘location" is just a cab-ride 
away, it's comforting to know that 
CECO'S vast storehouse of sales and 
rental equipment is at your disposal. 
But when you have to journey to the 
North Pole or to the South 
American jungle, it's even more 
important to depend on CECO 
_ for cameras, dollies, lights, generators 
and a host of other equipment 
that will perform under severe 
climatic conditions. 
After you've compiled your list, 
check it out with CECO. We 
have outfitted hundreds of 
crews for location, far and 
near. Our wide experience can 
save you time, money and 
needless grief. 
You owe it to your career 
as a film maker to use 
CECO service for soles, 
rentals, repairs— 
and experience. 


Arrifiex 16 


The most versatile professional 16mm camera in the 
world. Includes three-lens DIVERGENT turret, registra- 
tion pin movement, side pressure rail, and quickly inter- 
changeable motors. Has a mirror reflex system to per- 
mit viewing and focusing through taking lens while 
camera is in operation. Viewfinder shows parallax- 
corrected right-side-up image. Accepts 100 ft. daylight 
loading spools and accessory 400 ft. magazines. 


Protessional Jr.* Tripod on CECO 
3-Wheel Collapsible Lightweight Dolly 


Magnasync Magnaphonic Sound 


Recorder Mark IxX— The newest PRO JR. Tripod features 3-WHEEL DOLLY collapses into 


The perfect answer to the needs of every film producer, 
large or small. It is compact, lightweight and distortion- 
free. Academy and SMPTE Specification. No royalties. 
16mm, 35mm & 17%2mm models available. 


Colortran Grover 
Masterlite Convertable— 


Holds either PAR 56 or 
PAR 64 Bulbs in a Pyrex 
SEALED BEAM unit. Weighs 
only 5 Ibs. and equals per- 
formance of a 5000 watt 
bulb with just a PAR 64 500 
Watt and converter. Con- 
sumes less than 10 amperes 
current at 3200° Kelvin! 


$42.50 with PAR 56 Bulb 
$48.05 with PAR 64 Bulb 


simple camera attaching method, 
telescoping pan handle with adjust- 
able angle, pan tension knob, cast-in 
tie-down eyelets, and self-aligning 
double leg locks. 


Price $150.00 


compact shape. JUNIOR weighs 
15% Ibs. SENIOR weighs 18 Ibs. 
Any tripod easily attached. Ball 
bearing locking rubber tired casters 
with indexing device. 


Junior $99.50 Senior $150.00 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off No, 2318910 


SALES - SERVICE - RENTALS 


FRANK C. 


ZUCKER 


AMERA UIPMENT (O..INC. 


Dept. S 


315 West 43rd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


JUdson 6-1420 
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Does the scene above look familiar? You may be interested to know more about its significance relative to 
your sound recording needs. 

Here is Auricon Professional 16mm Motion Picture Sound Camera Equipment, operating right in the middle of 
an audience — actually within inches of the surrounding spectators! Yet, despite the complex precision 
mechanisms that are recording a full-color picture and every whispered word of the speaker on the rostrum, 
not even a murmer of distracting camera noise is heard by the audience. This quiet, dependable recording of 
16mm Sound-On-Film Talking Pictures is the special engineering ‘‘magic”’ of Auricon! 


Except for the red signal lights glowing on the Auricon Sound Camera, the audience has no way of knowing 
that the Camera is running. In fact, even the click of the on-off switch has been muted! 


Auricon Cameras are versatile and easy-to-handle because there is no bulky, sound-proof enclosure “blimp” 
such as all other 16mm cameras use when recording sound. 


Professional Producers and Cameramen choose Auricon to shoot pictures synchronized with Optical or 
Magnetic “‘Double-System” recording equipment, or to record “Single-System” sound on the same film taking 
the picture. Write us about your sound recording equipment needs today! 


All Auricon Cameras are sold with a 30 day money-back guarantee. You must be satisfied! 


AURI CON 
a product of 
BERND T-BACH, 


6210 Romaine Street, Hollywood 38, California 
HOllywood 2-Oo231 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 Seats 


Use the Quiet Running AURICON 16mm Sound-On-Film Camera 
..and NEVER DISTURB THE AUDIENCE WITH CAMERA — 


Write for your free copy of this 74-page Auricon Catalog 


100 ft. Runs 234 min. 


AURICON SUPER-1200 


AURICON PRO-600 


1200 ft. Runs 33 min. 600 ft. Runs 16% min. 
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PORTS ENTHUSIASTS make up 
S a big (and constantly grow- 

ing) segment of America’s 
film audiences, especially among 
the many thousands of clubs, 
lodges, fraternal and sports groups 
who look to their own screens for 
the latest in thrills and techniques 
being provided them in sponsored 
films based on their favorite recre- 
ational pursuits. 

Mixing the right ingredients of 
outdoor adventure, scenic beauty 
and a liberal education in the sport 
of scuba diving is the success for- 
mula provided by Hiram Walker, 
Inc., makers of Canadian Club, in 
a 32-minute color motion picture 
titled Secret Cargo. 

The pictorial combination has 
brought an enthusiastic response 
from viewers and won the sponsor 
a “Chris” Award for film excel- 
lence at the Columbus (Ohio) 
Film Festival. 

100th Anniversary Feature 

For Secret Cargo’s sponsor, the 
picture is one of the feature events 
of this 100th Anniversary Year 
at Hiram Walker. The company 
wanted something “new and ex- 
citing” in the way of screen fare 
that would at the same time pre- 
sent its top line (Canadian Club) 
with good taste. Wilding, Inc. gave 
it to them in a film that is a prime 
example of audience acceptability 
of the subject. 

Distribution of the film is being 
handled by Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service exchanges, nationally, 
but restricted to adult groups. The 
film is not available in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Kansas, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington. 

Since the picture’s release ear- 


NUMBER 6 ° 
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lier in the year, Hiram Walker re- 
ports a flood of requests for show- 
ings, including many from abroad. 
And rave notices have poured in 
from groups who have seen the 
adventure film. 

Beautiful Undersea Photography 

The latest in camera techniques, 
brilliant color films and skill went 
into the production, particularly 
in the making of the beautiful un- 
derwater scenes. To shoot these 
sequences, both cast and crew went 
to the site of an actual wreck— 
the remains of a Spanish galleon 
which sank in a hurricane in 1733, 
some six miles off Plantation Key, 
along the Florida Keys. 

The wreck is one of those legally 
posted for exploration by Art Mc- 
Kee, Jr., of Tavernier, Fla., a pro- 
fessional treasure hunter and Ma- 
rine Archaeologist for the State of 
Florida, who served as the film’s 
technical advisor. 

At the location site, Wilding 
cameramen worked at depths up 


ur invitation to 


Colorful Motion Picture Story of Underwater Treasure Hunting 
Brings the Canadian Club World Adventure Series to the Screen 


to 30 feet in the ever-changing 
waters of the Gulf Stream. One 
day the water would be blue with 
a touch of green, and the next day 
green would predominate. Barra- 
cuda hovered close by the divers 
and underwater cameramen, sens- 
ing a possible meal. 

“We'd shoo them away,” said 
director Lou Kramer, “but they'd 
drift right back to their original 
positions, like vultures.” 

Story of a Treasure Hunt 

Secret Cargo tells the fictional 
story of a honeymoon couple’s 
search for the lost treasure of the 


The Pictures: 
Cameras went 
underwater for 
scenes like 
these, from 
“Secret Cargo” 


1959 


galleon but the location is authen- 
tic and so is the beauty of the 
underseas photography amid col- 
orful coral reefs and schools of 
tropical fish. In one sequence a 
deadly hammerhead shark swims 
directly toward the camera. 

The shark was purposely invited 
to join the cast, attracted by bang- 
ing on air tanks. The big fish 
circled cautiously around the cam- 
eraman and then headed straight 
toward him. He quickly dropped 
to his knees on the ocean floor as 
the shark swam by overhead. 

The lead role of the honeymoon- 
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thrilling 
underwater 
adventure 


ers 1s played by Mary Bernard of Miami 
and Jim Thorne of Chicago, both expert 
skin divers. Thorne is a versatile athlete 
and the president of Adventure, Inc. Miss 
Bernard does underwater shows for char- 
ity groups and is a top-notch water skier. 

But it’s scuba diving, with its light gear 
—the self-contained, underwater breath- 
ing apparatus (s-c-u-b-a)—that gives the 
sport its name and the picture its thrills. 
A lot of the five million skin divers who 
have taken up the sport will be in the 
Secret Cargo audiences this winter and a 
lot more converts will be taking up the 
sport after viewing it! ° 


“Secret Cargo’s” sunken treasure part of rich hoard: These coming winter months and 
in the year ahead, thousands of skin divers will be taking up the latest in outdoor adventure-sports. 
They're hunting for sunken treasure in the ocean waters off our coasts and they've got some pretty fair 
chances. The wreck off Plantation Key, for example, (which was the location site for the filming of 
Secret Cargo) was only one of a Spanish fleet of 21 vessels which went down in the hurricane of 1733. 
The cargoes of these treasure-laden vessels were the entire year’s output of a mint in Mexico City— 
an estimated $60 million in gold and silver bars. Nearly $300 billion in sunken treasure, more than 
enough to pay the U.S. national debt, is buried in the depths of the world’s seas, according to research 
done by Wilding, Inc. in preparation for the Hiram Walker picture in the “Canadian Club World 
Adventure Series.” 

Nearly one million sinkings have been documented since 1500 A. D. Gold, silver and jewels 
aren't the only valuables involved. An old cannon from a pirate ship will bring as much as $1,500 
from a museum or a collector of old-time marine artifacts. 
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On the surface 
and underseas, 
cameras captured 
the lure of 
colorful tropics 
for viewers of 
“Secret Cargo” 


The Credits: 
Sponsored by 


Hiram Walker, Inc. 


Produced by 
Wilding, Inc. 


Distributed by 
Modern Talking 
Picture Service 
exchanges, in 
states where 
available . . . 
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\THE ULTIMATE IN SCREENING FACILITIES 


New 60 seat theater and separate conference room 
with 16mm projection. 


\ FIRST JET SPRAY COLOR PROCESSOR 


Av TWO NEW FLOORS OF CUTTING ROOMS 
AND OFFICES 


READY WITHIN A SHORT 


TRI 


ART \ coR | 
COLOR = 


245 West 55th St., New York 19, N. Y. * PLaza 7-4580 


IN CANADA: ASSOCIATED SCREEN INDUSTRIES, Ltd. * 2000 Northcliff Avenue, Montreal, Canada 
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La Belle... 


presents Tutor’ 


A new approach to sound-slide 
film projectors—no records—no 
tape threading—simply slide in 
the cartridge and go. Continuous- 
ly and automatically, the story 
you so proudly produced is pre- 
sented as your customers want it 

brilliant pictures—high fidelity 
sound, 


Now unleash bold new ideas for 
punch and drama, supported by 
sound effects for fresh, wide- 
awake interest. Silent signal com- 
mands a new picture to appear 

. in perfect synchronization 
to the sound. 


La Belle “Tuter” 
with tape cartridge 
(also available in reel type tape ) 


See and hear a La Belle “Tutor” 
+. convincing salesman of itself 
that can be an enthusiastic sales- 
man for your work ... and your 
client’s best salesman! 


La Belle Maestro makes more and 
more friends because nowhere 
can you see and hear a finer slide- 
sound projector with so many ex- 
clusive features—capacities up to 
150 slides—silent signal changes 
slides automatically instan- 
taneously for “actionized” effects 
without streaking, glare, or 
blanks. Be the master of your 
story——not the servant to limited 
capacity automatics. 


Get the facts on La Belle ar- 
range for demonstration. 


La Belle Industries, Inc. 
Dept. B 


OCONOMOWOC + WISCONSIN 


What Kind of a World Will it Be? 


we 


Public Relations Faces Challenge of 60's 


PR Leaders Look to Future at Conference Next Month 


667 CHALLENGE of the 

to Public Relations Leader- 
ship” will be the theme of the 12th 
National Conference of the Public 
Relations Society of America, Inc., 
to be held November 4-5-6 in Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida. 

To be attended by leading pub- 
lic relations men and women from 
throughout the United States, Can- 
ada and several other countries, 
the conference will feature a num- 
ber of important talks, panel dis- 
cussions, and trading post sessions 
geared to explore the near future 
of world commerce and the role 
which public relations work will 
play in it. 

Opening day speeches will be 
keynoted by Erwin Canham, Edi- 
tor of the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
Monitor and president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. His 
talk will be followed by a panel 
discussion on “What Kind of World 
We Face in the 60's.” Martin 
Gainsburgh, famed NICB econo- 
mist, will speak on the Business 
Outlook for 1960 at the opening 
day luncheon. 

The afternoon of November 4 
will be taken up with concurrent 
sessions on specialized interests, 
such as Corporate, Health and 


ISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS from 

Switzerland, England, and 
South Africa gave emphasis to the 
growing importance of bio-photog- 
raphy at the 29th annual meeting 
of the Biological Photographic As- 
sociation in Montreal, this past 
summer. 

The only professional society in 
North America dedicated to the 
skills of medical and scientific pho- 
tography, the BPA is made up of 
members representing American 
and Canadian medical and dental 
schools, hospitals, research institu- 
tions and science centers. 


First Outside the U. S. 


Highlight of the meeting, which 
was the first held outside the 
United States since the Association 
was founded in 1931, was an- 
nouncement of awards for ex- 
cellence in medical and scientific 
photography. Selected from hun- 
dreds of entries submitted from all 
parts of the world, eight motion 
pictures and 44 still photographs, 


Welfare, Educational, and Trade 
Association public relations. A 
special session for PR Counselors 
will also be held. 

The second day of the confer- 
ence will explore “The Challenge 
and Opportunity for Public Rela- 
tions,” featuring a number of well 
known speakers. Luncheon speaker 
will be the 1960 PRSA president- 
elect. The annual PRSA member- 
ship meeting will be held in the 
afternoon, to be followed by the 
annual banquet. 

The final day of the conference 
will take up the topic “How To 
Go About The Job,” and will fea- 
ture an entire morning of trading 
post sessions on 29 different topics 
of particular interest to public rela- 
tions practitioners, including a 
table on “Company Films.” 

Final event of the meeting will 
be the International Luncheon on 
November 6, with several promi- 
nent foreign public relations fig- 
ures reporting on public relations 
activity in their countries. 

The three days prior to the con- 
vention will be used for PRSA 
executive and director meetings. 
All activity will take place at the 
Hotel Fontainebleau, in Miami 
Beach. Ly 


in both color and black-and-white, 
were presented with awards. 

Motion picture categories in- 
cluded institutional research, insti- 
tutional teaching, and professional 
teaching. The BPA Medical Edu- 
cation Award, based on a first 
prize in professional teaching, was 
presented the film Dynamics of 
Phagocytosis, sponsored by Pfizer 
Laboratories and written and di- 
rected by Leo L. Leveridge, M.D. 
Research and camera work were 
accomplished by Armine T. Wil- 
son, M.D. 

First prize in institutional teach- 
ing was awarded to Gene K. Davis, 
Methodist Hospital of Houston, 
Texas, for his film Roundpupil 
Intracapsular Cataract Extraction. 
Insufficient entries in the category 
of institutional research did not 
justify normal awards, but an 
award of “Special Merit” was 
given the film Transplantation of 
the Embryonic Heart in the Mouse, 
entered by Wilfred Greenberg of 
(CONTINUED ON FACING PAGE) 


BUSINES 


PARTHENON 


HOLLYWOOD 


PICTURES 


An excerpt from Parthenon's first 
Client Proposal. It still seems to 
apply... 


WHY SHOULD YOU 
HAVE A MOVIE? 


Probably you should not have a 
“movie.” But your company might 
profit substantially by having a 
tool, designed to do a specific job 
of informing, persuading, or in- 
spiring—a tool which for certain 
strong reasons is packaged on long 
narrow strips of cellulose acetate. 


This is not meant to be whimsi- 
cal; the difference between a 
“movie” and a “Film Tool” is 180°. 
A “movie” is made to entertain— 
a Film Tool is designed to inform 
and persuade. A “movie” is ad- 
dressed to an audience —a Film 
Tool is designed for work with in- 
dividuals and small, common-inter- 
est groups. A “movie” often must 
play down to a mass audience, and 
must excite their interest in its 
subject by entertainment tricks 
and devices—the Film Tool ad- 
dresses a selected target group, 
assumes an existing interest in its 
subject which does not need arti- 
ficial exciting, and assumes a de- 
terminable level of intelligence, 
alertness, and pre-information in 
its viewers. 

Why package this Tool on film? 
First, because film-in-motion is 
the only medium which guarantees 
full attention to the entire mes- 
sage; no printed advertisement, 
no TV show, no brochure, not even 
the most hypnotic salesman can 
persuade a prospective customer 
or believer to sit in a quiet room 
for 20 or 30 minutes and concen- 
trate on our message. 


Hence, film can get over our 
whole story—and get it over in 
the right logical progression of 
the message-points, without the 
prospect having a chance to in- 
terrupt or, worse, to skip ahead. 
Film is free of the need to waste 
time on attention-getting “stop- 
pers,” because the viewer is al- 
ready seated and attentive. Film 
“carries its stinger in its tail,” 
i.e., in its residual impression, and 
hence can implant necessary, but 
perhaps dull, foundational materi- 
al up front with an effectiveness 
impossible in any other medium. 
But—and perhaps most impor- 
tantly—film implants its impres- 
sions in the form of picture- 
images. And since people tend to 
remember what they see rather 
than what they hear, the impres- 
sions made by film have a better 
chance to endure. 

—Cap Palmer 


PARTHENON PICTURES 


Charles Palmer, Executive Producer 


2625 Temple St. * Hollywood 26 


Chicago Detroit * New York 
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Biological Awards: | 
(CONT'D FROM FACING PAGE) 


the Veterans Administration Hos- ee 


pital of Brooklyn, New York. 
Script and narration were handled 


by Dr. H. Conway, and photog- 
raphy and editing by Greenberg. 

BPA Medical Educational 
Awards also went to Peary Staub 


ineo of Birmingham, Alabama, > Be 
for their respective work in Clini- ¥ sh Fb wm 
Color Prints, in the still photo- dL  & ? \ Re 
With proper induction and job son of Ottawa, Ontario, were other LA Z x | ih } KM B : e 
instruction they will be more high award winners in multiple 5 5 i +R 4, x ce 
effective, happier employees. This categories. 4 2. Pad 
means less personnel turnover, Meet in Salt Lake in ’60 i ¥ 
better work faster, more efficiency The 1960 annual meeting of the Kil 
and increased productivity. BPA will be held in Salt Lake K 
City, Utah, August 23-26. The f | OM 
$ up to It can Association expects even greater & ; 
be accomplished! participation than it has had in iy Be RE 
recent years, for the growing im- 
Show your supervisors how with: portance of photography in medi- + met Ky 
“INDUCTION AND cal and science research and edu- fh ® 3 
JOB INSTRUCTION” cation is taking on world-wide di- 
part of an outstanding sound slide | y +4 iP 2 
program SUPERVISOR TRAINING | N.E.A. Award to U.S. Steel | e «7% #* jT 
ON HUMAN RELATIONS, which for Film “Plan for Learning” | 
includes: vy The United States Steel Cor- 
poration has been presented with | 
@ “THE SUPERVISOR'S JOB” = 4 1959 “School Bell Award” by | 
© “INTERPRETING the National Education Associa- | 
COMPANY POLICIES” tion for its recent film, Plan For | 
Learning. Distinguished public | 
@ “THE SUPERVISOR service advertising in behalf of | —— 
AS A REPRESENTATIVE education was the basis of the | 
OF MANAGEMENT” award. | ad 
Produced for U. S. Steel by the teat 
@ “HANDLING MPO Productions, under the di- 
GRIEVANCES” rection of Victor D. Solow, Plan | 
© “MAINTAINING For Learning is a 27-minute color 
DISCIPLINE” film which shows how communi- | 
ties can design and build the | 
@ “PROMOTIONS, schools they need. Script was by | 
TRANSFERS AND Joseph March and Murray Lerner. | 
TRAINING FOR The NEA prize-winner is being | 
RESPONSIBILITY” by Association | 
nc. 
@ “PROMOTING 2 | 
COOPERATION” Video Films Elects Officers 


yey Board members and officers of 
Video Films, Detroit, were named 
last month as the studio incor- 
rated its expanding operations. 
Write for Details on Sonal president of the company | 
Obtaining a Preview was Clifford Hanna; William R. 
Witherell, Jr., is vice-president; 
_ and William E. Lane was named | 
secretary-treasurer. New members 


Rocket Pictures of the board in addition to these _ 


officers are Richard G. Dorn, | 


INC. George T. Hall, Arthur G. Reeves | 
6108 SANTA MONICA BLVD. and J. L. S. Scrymgeour. 


HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA Studios and offices are at 1004 | 
East Jefferson Ave. in Detroit. 
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INTERNATIONAL MOTION PICTURE CO., INC. 


KATAKURA KYOSASH! CHUO-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 


o% and 


Capital Film Laboratories, Inc, 
1 Fairview Ave,, N,E, 
Washington 2, D.C, 


ATTN ; Mr, Art Resecher 


Dear Art: 


Try to please the client and the audience at the same 
time with the same picture - this is the question that sends 
many &@ producer to the madhouse ; I imagine it is the same 
in the U.S.A, as it is in Japan, 


This time I think we were lucky - with the “Yamadas at 
Work" picture sponsored by the Ministry of Foreign Affaire 
in Tokyo and completed for us by you in Washington, D,C, 


Practically everybody seems to be satisfied with the 
result, We seem to have a happy combination of an enlightened 
sponsor and first-rate cooperation from a first-rate lab, 


You are entitled to a big share in the congratulations 
we have received for this picture, 


Cordially, 


INTERNATIONAL MOTION PICTURE CO,, INC 


Tan Muteu 7 
President 
IM/en 
What He Said 
e Sound Editorial Laboratory Services 


Ca 


CAPITAL FILM LABORATORIES, INC. @ 1905 FAIRVIEW AVENUE, N. E. 
WASHINGTON 2, D.C. «© PHONE LAWRENCE 6-4634 


BUSINESS NEWS 


Barry Shilito New Gen. Mgr. 
at Houston Fearless Corp. 

v Reorganization of Houston 
Fearless Corporation continues to 
progress with announcement of two 
new executive appointments. Barry 
J. Shillito, former Hughes Aircraft 
sales chief, has been named execu- 
tive vice president and general 
manager of the company. Edgar 
A Rabey joins Houston Fearless 
as director of advertising and pub- 
lic relations. He was formerly with 
Litton Industries. 

Houston Fearless, a manufac- 
turer of film processing systems 
and precision audio-film equip- 
ment for motion pictures and tele- 
vision, is expanding its component 
work in advanced industrial and 
military electronics. Reorganization 
began this past summer. ae 

* * 


RCA Custom Records Unveils 
Chicago Studio in a Month 

vy With the announced opening, 
in late October, of its completely 
rebuilt Studio A in Chicago, RCA 
Custom Record Sales will complete 
a three-year program of renovation 
of its recording facilities across the 
country. 

According to word from Em- 
mett B. Dunn, manager of the 
RCA division, construction and 
equipment of Studio A has been 
especially planned for the record- 
ing, re-recording, editing and mas- 
tering of 3-channel stereophonic 
recordings. 

The new studio will provide 
latest acoustical developments for 
the making of stereo records. Mi- 
crophones will be mixed by means 
of a new console which provides 
adjustment of gain, dynamic com- 
pression, equalization and rever- 
beration of 16 mikes on four 
stereo channels. 

A. E. Hindle, manager of the 
Chicago office for RCA Custom 
Sales, notes that the new facilities 
should open within a month. & 

a * 


Record Kodak Sales, Earnings 
vy A record high in sales and 
earnings for the first half of 1959 
has been announced by Eastman 
Kodak Company. A sales increase 
of 13 percent and a net earnings 
increase of 41 percent from the 
corresponding period in 1958 bol- 
stered the record-breaking figures. 
First-half earnings this year 
equaled $1.36 per common share 
on almost 40 million shares now 
outstanding. Last year’s compara- 
tive earnings equaled about $.96 
per share in the first half. a 


Own the Speaker's 
“Silent Partner’ 


TelExecutive 


A Vital Business Tool to 
Improve Your Next Speech 


Here’s the finest, low-cost au- 
tomated prompting device ever 
offered! TelExecutive ends te- 
dious memorizing, eliminates 
fear of forgotten lines. Look 
and talk straight to your au- 
dience with conviction; aban- | 
don hard-to-read, unconvincing 
typed speeches, tedious page- 
turning. 


Now you can afford to own this 
electronic-controlled, hand- | 
some TelExecutive and its dis- | 
patch-type carrying case of | 
beautiful rich leather that holds 
complete unit, including hand | 
control, extra spools, script | 
paper, editing kit. 


Plug into ordinary A.C. light 
socket. Controlled by you so 

that illuminated script moves 
at precisely the speed you | 
wish. Speed it up, slow it down | 
or stop if you want to ad-lib; | 
rewinds rapidly. And all at the | 
unbelievable low price of | 


| 14975 


(Cowhide carrying case $19.75) 


For special trial offer, 
write, wire or phone— 


TELIT INDUSTRIES, INC. 
| 226 So. Wabash, Chicago 4 
| Dept. BS-9 

Phone: WEbster 9-2150 


©TelExecutive Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Trademark of TelePrompTerCorp., N.Y. 
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: PORTRAIT 
OF YOUR 
STRONGEST 
LINK! 
be This dedicated chap is your 
* own private genie, the 
sales-service representative 
5 assigned by General to cover 
i the processing and handling 
Bs of your film. He works for us 
but answers to you! 
5 Whether it’s technical data, 
H production progress, job 
deadlines or prices about 
: which you inquire, you need : 
deal with only one person; | 
we call him your account ; 
supervisor. His job is the 
linking of General's 
incomparable production 


facilities to your 

particular processing needs. 
We're understandably proud 
of this unique service to 

our customers, and add it to 
an already imposing list of other 
outstanding “firsts,” “bests,” 
and “only-at-General-Film.” 
Whatever type of film you 
produce, be it educational 
industrial, religious, 
governmental, etc., our 
background of experience 

is available to you; 

a letter or call will put 

us at your service. 


COGENERAL 


FILM LABORATORIES CORP. 
1546 ARGYLE, WOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF., HO 2-6171 
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NOW Four BIG NEW FEATURES 


over at heght, verncal post 


The first low-priced 
TRIPLE-DUTY 


and | 
product stage 
for 


all filmakers 


Stand 


2 — HORIZONTAL POSITION 
for 100m titles, copy and 
product and puppet stages — 


shown $1585 


The TRIPLEX stand compiete 
with camera, is now available for monthly-rental. 
Write for complete information. 


On 
which locked 
besten 


LARGEST CAPACITY— SAFE —No Acid Spray 
6-10 amp. hours or corrosion 

NEW F & B POWER-MITE SMALL-LIGHT— CHARGES EASILY— 
6 oz. per 1.25 v.cell To 90% in 20 minutes, 

NICKEL CADMIUM BATTERIES 
Can be stored 30 minutes 
indefinitely in any RETAINS 70% CHARGE — 
condition After 1 year’s storage 

ADD WATER — Only a few drops 
ONCE A YEAR 


PERMANENT ELECTROLYTE — 30% solution of 
Potassium Hydroxide 

Batteries are supplied ina 

metal case with a leather carrying strap and plug. 
7% Volt—Power-Mite battery 


$ 85.00 
15 Volt—Power-Mite battery 

(12 cells) $135.00 
Attached voltmeter—optional . $ 20.00 


F & B's Power-Mite batteries can be supplied in any com- 


bination to power practically all cameras, recorders. etc. All 
the features listed are absolutely guaranteed by F & B. The 
Power-Mite nickel cadmium battery unconditionally guar- 
anteed for one tull year 

SPECIAL BATTERIES CUSTOM-BUILT TO YOUR ORDER 


Gamaged ftiims, replace tom 
wtorations and allow you to 
Maplice without losing 

single trame. Comes in trans- 

parent tor film, opaque tor 
magnetic film. Splice will 
never come apart and per: 
forations stay permanently re- 
paved with Magic at 


lémm—Single Perf 


1é6émm—Double Perf $ 6.00 Roll 

$11.00 Roll 
OPAQUE—FOR MAGNETIC FILM 

$ 6.00 Roll 

35mm $11.00 Roll 


NEW IMPROVED 
F & B CAMERA SLATE 


Here at last is the new F & B Camera Slate designed to 
professional specifications. Look at some of the exclu- 
sive features: Permanently attached ring-mounted num- 
bers « Spring-loaded hardwood clapstick « Sturdy 
masonite construction « Erasible hard slate finish 
© Large 12” x 16” size 


= Reg. $29.50 NOW...$14.95 


FLORMAN & BABB, INC. 
68 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 


How Community Can Aid the Retarded Child 


HE IMPORTANCE of commun- 
é gad contribution to the aid of 
retarded children is the message of 
a new motion picture sponsored 
by the Colorado State Department 
of Public Health. 

Beyond The Shadows, a 26- 
minute color film by Western Cine 
Productions, takes its viewer into 
the half-lit world of children born 
into mental retardation. Led by a 
simple but intelligent narration 
through the medical causes of re- 
tardation and the ways in which 
it manifests itself, the viewer is 
then given a straightforward anal- 
ysis of the social problems in- 
volved in having to deal with the 
malady. 

Beyond The Shadows stresses 
the fact that nearly three percent 
of our total population is handi- 
capped to some extent by mental 
retardation, and that the remaining 
97 percent is doing little to help. 

Though irreparable in most 
cases, mental retardation does not 
mean that afflicted persons are not 
capable of improvement, growth 
and social development. On the 
contrary, only a small minority of 
cases are hopeless, and most men- 
tally retarded people can be taught 
to live normally and hold jobs, to 
adjust to society. 

Beyond The Shadows goes on 
to reveal how a community can 
take steps to overcome its fears 
and prejudices and unite in a pro- 
gram to help its mentally handi- 
capped. The film focuses on a 
single city, Colorado Springs, and 
uncovers the step-by-step action 
taken by a few community mem- 
bers to assist retarded children who 
were unable to benefit from local 
special education or state institu- 
tions. 

With the cooperation of Colo- 
rado’s Department of Public 
Health, a complete health and edu- 
cation program was established for 
retarded children. Numerous agen- 
cies on state and local levels helped 
to further the cause. 

Lensed in 16mm, Beyond The 
Shadows features some fine, sensi- 
tive photography. The concise, 
sympathetic narrative points out 
the many problems of mental re- 
tardation without becoming a ser- 
mon. And the educational scenes, 
particularly those sequences deal- 
ing with physical, psychological 
and social tests administered to a 
typical child, are both poignant 
and informative. 

Reservations for a preview 
showing may be made with the 


film library, Colorado State Dept. 
of Public Health, 1422 Grant St., 
Denver 3, Colo., or print purchases 
may be made through Western 
Cine Productions, Denver. 


FOR PRODUCERS 

OF VISUAL SELLING 
IN MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 

TV COMMERCIALS 


ac 


offers a complete production service 


animation 
slide films 
titles 
telops 

flip cards 


lettering 
layout 

maps 
backgrounds 
retouching 


color correction of 
packaged products 


a wide 
assortment 
of type for 

hot press titles 


type catalogue 
on request 


421 WEST 54TH STREET, NEW YORK 198,N.Y. 
PLAZA 7-1525 


VISUAL AIDS 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


SLIDE 
FILMS 


SEYMOUR 

ZWEIBEL 

PRODUCTIONS 
Inc. 


11 EAST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


PLANNING AND PRESENTING THE SALES, TRAINING AND MERCHANDISING MESSAGE WITH 
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-.. the pay-off is in the 


. . . Dedicated to ‘Service 
for Industry.’’ We would 
appreciate the opportunity 
of telling you how we can 
make your next picture one 
that will pay off. 


WONDSEL, CARLISLE & DUNPHY, INC. 


1600 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 19. CIRCLE 7-1600 
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United States Rubber Company 
j '230 OF THe AMERICAS 
| NEW YORK 25 Ny Circie 7-5000 
| 
7, 
| Mr. Won, Presi | 
deel, dent 
Carlisie & Dunphy, Inc, 
TOadway 
J New York, woe York | 
| 
Dear Harog, 
know, the Division op United states Rubbey 
ig | Company has, Ver the years, Put fort, Pecie) to Mrche, ) 
q | the Royal Master the fines: tine in the g, Roya) 3 
| 
48 new Models the ting Were deve od, We have Always Tted 
| them ia ty, a of 10~mimte duration” To 
Support OUP newest “~ the Loy Profile U. 8. Master We 
Called op Your organd zation to devel and the Color 
film Which we are Currently Using, 
We have Only one Priterion fon Judgment to its 
3 nunber of Onversions from "Viewergn into "buyergn, Since Many 
a MOre of Our Dealers have Tdereg this film than in the Past, we Can 
Only Conclude that 44 is doing ®XCellent Job in making thege 
"Viewersn into "buyergn, Thig hag been tiateg 
both Dealey and 7, s. Saleanent Conments, de 
For oy, Part, it Was a Pleasure With yo, organs _ 
2ation ip the devel omens Of the &nd in the mar shooting 
Sequences __ "nd I fee) that both ang OUP reward is, in Part, 
at the ®Xcellent ®Cceptance Of the film by Our COUNt TY Deale, 
zation. 
Cordially. 
Manager Sales Promotion 
Passenge, Tireg 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS... 


Comprehensive new book 
on overhead 


projection... 
“They See What You Mean” 


¢ Advantages of overhead projection « Principles of transparency design 
Invaluable to teachers, executives, salesmen 


Here, in 88 fact-packed pages, is a complete treatise on over- 
head projection .. . its advantages . . . and how to use it 
effectively. Prepared by Ozalid’s Audio Visual Department 
experts, it contains hundreds of tips on preparing transparen- 
cies by every known method, simply and inexpensively. Re- 
veals secrets of successful presentation techniques. Tells how 
to create visual ideas. Profusely illustrated. “‘Must reading” 
for anyone who is using, or intends to use, overhead projection. 


Only $3.75 at your nearest 
Ozalid Audio Visual dealer 
(listed). If he cannot supply 
you, write to: Ozalid, Dept. 
D-9-15, Johnson City, N.Y. 


Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
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OHIO 
KRON ‘CAMERA COMPANY, INC. 
w. STREET (13) 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
HALLENBECK & RILEY 
562 BROADWAY 
Vere AUDIO. ViSU 
A VISUAL SERV 
42 NO. COURT STREET = 
ATLANTA, GA. 
COLONIAL FILM & co. 
71 WALTON 


BINGHAMTON, N. 
WILBUR VISUAL INC. 
28 COLLIER STREE 


BIRMINGHAM, 
AUDIO-VISUAL FILM SERVICE, INC. 
2114 EIGHTH AVENUE, NORTH 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SMITH PHOTOGRAPH IC STORE 
219 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE (15) - 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

PHILIP L. BURGER 

212 SUMMIT AVENUE ‘ty 
CHARLESTO! 

S. SPENCER COMPANY 
118 CAPITOL STREET 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
FILM SERVICE 

. FOURTH STREET 
LL. 
THOMAS J. HARTY 
SUITE 1618, FIELD BLDG. 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. (3) 
MIDWEST VISUAL EQUIP. CO., INC. 
3518 Ww. AVENUE (45) 
WATLAND, INC. 
7724 CLAREMONT AVENUE (20) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

HARPSTER AUDIO- Inc, 
13902 EUCLID AVENUE (12 

TONKIN VISUAL INC. 

3910 CARNEGIE AVENUE (15) 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ARLINGTON CAMERA CENTER 
2118 TREMONT CENTER (21) 


DALLAS, TEX. 

TEXAS EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
4006 LIVE OAK STREET (4) 
DAYTON, 
TWYMAN FILMS 

400 WEST Fest STREET 


DENVER, COLO. 
DAVIS AUDIO-VISUAL COMPANY 
2023 EAST COLFAX (6) 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
MIDWEST VISUAL non SERVICE 
2204 INGERSOLL STR 


DETROIT, MICH. 
ENGLEMAN VISUAL SERVICE 
4754-58 WOODWARD AVEN 


EAST N. J. 
OSCAR H 
191-193 CENTRAL AVENUE 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
CENTRAL AUDIO- SUPPLY 
308 E. GRANT AVENU 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
GORDON S. COOK COMPANY 
BOX 2306 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
CAMERA & VISUAL EQuiP. Co. 
123) E. STATE STREET (3) 


FRESNO, CAL. 
TINGEY COMP. 
DIVISADERO. STREET 


RISBURG 
4. LILLEY & 
938 N. THIRD STREET 
(P.O. BOX 787) 


HELENA, MONT 
CRESCENT MOVIE SERVICE 
1031 N. LOGAN S$ 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
TEXAS EDUCATIONAL AIDS 
4614 SO. MAIN STREET 


HURON, D- 
TAYLOR FILMS 

79 THIRD STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

INDIANA VISUAL MDs COMPANY 
726 NO. ILLINOIS STREET (4) 


JACKSON, 
JASPER EWING & SONS, INC. 
227 EAST PEARL STREET 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
LOCKE FILMS, INC 
124 W. SOUTH STREET 
NEWMAN VISUAL EDUCATION CO. 
783 W. MAIN STREET 
XVILLE, 


KNO TENN. 
FRANK L. ROUSER COMPANY, INC. 
315 W. CUMBERLAND AVENUE 


LANSING, MICH. 
VAN’S CAMERA SHO 
1615 E. MICHIGAN AVENUE (12) 


LINCOLN, NEBR 
ene ste SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
STREET (1) 


a LE ROCK, ARK 
COMPANY 


CAL. 

RALKE CO 

849 N. RIGHLAND bog 
VICTORLITE INDUSTRIES, 

4117 WEST JEFFERSON (16) 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky; 
HADDEN FILMS, 
614-616 SO. Sireer (2) 


LUBBOCK, TEX. 
SOUND-PHOTO COMPANY 
2107-A BROAD 
MEMPHIS, 
PICTURES COMPANY 
18 SOUTH THIRD STREET 


MIAMI, FLA. 
IDEAL PICTURES COMPANY 
55 N. E. 13TH STREET (32) 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 

PHOTOART VISUAL SERVICE 

840 N. (3) 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

MIDWEST VISUAL COMPANY 
10 — (4) 

NASHV 

GRAPHIC R RE EODUCTIONS, INC. 
716 EIGHTH AVENUE, SO. 


NEW HAVEN, 

H. B. MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
AUDIO LANE 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

JASPER EWING & SONS, INC. 


NORFO 

TIDEWATER AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER 
29 SOUTHERN SHOPPING CENTER (5) 
OAK PARK, ILL. 

AUSTIN CAMERA COMPANY 

6021 W. NORTH AVENUE 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 

TRIANGLE BLUE PRINT & SUPPLY CO. 
525 NORTH ROBINSON STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

OSCAR H. HIRT 

41 NORTH 11TH 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & 

904-06 Sreeer 


PHOENIX 
KELTON FQuipment co. 
808 NORTH FIRST STREET 


PITTSBURGH, PA 
APPEL VISUAL SERVICE 
927 PENN AVENUE (22) 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
ag Ss MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
1201 S. W. MORRISON 


PROVIDENCE 
UNITED CAMERA NC. 
9 PLEASANT (6) 
RICHMON 
tom 
aN. CLEVELAND STREET (21) 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
KRAEMER WHITE, INC 
46 ST. PAUL STREET (4) 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
McCURRY-SIDENER COMPANY 
2114 KAY STREET (P.O. BOX 838) 
SALT LAKE CITY, pram 
DESERET BOOK 

44 SOUTH TEMPLE "Hater 
(P.O. BOX 958) ) (10) 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
KNIGHT’S LIBRARY 
527 UNIVERSITY AVENUE (3) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PHOTO AND SOUND COMPANY 
116 NATOMA STREET (5) 


TTLE, WASH. 
AUDIO- VISUAL CENTER, INC. 
1205-07 NO. 45TH STREET (3) 


SOUTH BEND 
BURKE'S MOTION Pt PICTURE COMPANY 
434 LINCOLN WAY WEST (1) 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
INLAND AUDIO-VISUAL COMPANY 
N. oer MONROE STREET (17) 


sT. Mo. 
w. Pra i COMPANY, INC. 
1101 CLARK eg (2) 


SYRACU: ALM 

RUD CO 

RANDALL ROADS 
DEWITT (14 


TOLEDO, 
COUSING VISUAL EDUCATION SERV., INC. 
2107 ASHLAND AVENUE (2) 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 
AUDIO co. 
1103 EAST BROADW 


TULSA 
TMANGLE BLUE PRINT SUPPLY CO. 
314 SOUTH CINCINNA 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
A 
1107 19TH N. W. (6) 


RY, N. 
OMMUNICATIONS, Inc. 
AVENUE 


wicH 
VISUAL SUPPLY 
1330 FAIRMOUNT (14) 


YONK' 
IDEAL MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
371 ST. JOHNS AVENUE (4) 


CANADA 

HUGHES-OWENS COMPANY, LTD. 
1440 McGILL COLLEGE AVENUE 
MONTREAL 2, QUEBEC, CANADA 


HAWAII 

rg PAPER COMPANY, LTD. 
ALA MOA AT SOU oy STREET 
RONOLULU 1, HAWA 
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of films, a survey and a premiere afloat 


Previewing the News of Pictures & People 


Dr. Pepper Bottlers to See 
Product Film in Mid-October 
ve Jamieson Film Company, Dal- 
las, Tex., is currently engaged in 
the production of a new institu- 
tional film for Dr. Pepper Com- 
pany, soft drink syrup manufac- 
turer. 

Filmed in sound on 16mm 
Commercial Ektachrome color 
film, the 17-minute production will 
be used for marketing, advertising 
and public relations purposes, and 


Gleaming metal in focus as a Dr. 
Pepper film scene is lensed .. . 


will portray various aspects of the 
Dr. Pepper soft drink business, 
from the manufacturing of syrup 
to the placement of product. 

A modern and unusual applica- 
tion of color techniques will high- 
light action throughout the new 
film which is under the direction 
of Lloyd Abernathy of Jamieson 
Film Company. 

Target date for completion is 
set for mid-October and Dr. Pep- 
per bottlers will preview the film 
during a series of regional fall 
meetings to be held in Los An- 
geles, Dallas, Washington, Bir- 
mingham and St. Louis. Ia 


* * 


Better Selling Bureau Has 
Good Series on Life Insurance 
vx Sound slidefilms are playing an 
important role in helping sell life 
insurance. In addition to package 
programs already in use by sev- 
eral of the largest companies in 
this field, individual and inde- 
pendent agents are finding a new 
series created by the Better Sell- 
ing Bureau extremely helpful in 
raising their prospects’ level of 
understanding and thinking up to 
that vital “point of agreement.” 
A 10-part “complete film li- 
brary” covering such aspects as 
Life Insurance (total needs and 
programming); Business Insur- 
ance (partnership and closed cor- 
poration); Sickness and Accident 
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Insurance, Mortgage, Retirement, 
Educational Fund, Group, Family 
Income and Estate Planning is of- 
fered on a direct purchase basis by 
the Better Selling Bureau. 

For further details and to ar- 
range previews, contact the Better 
Selling Bureau, 6108 Santa Moni- 
ca Blvd., Los Angeles 38, Cali- 
fornia. 


* 


Guild Sponsors Film Surveys 
vv An extensive survey of the tele- 
vision entertainment film industry 
is being sponsored by the Screen 
Actors Guild, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Guild’s Board 
of Directors. 

All facets of television film in- 
dustry economics other than com- 
mercials will be studied by a staff 
of trained research specialists un- 
der the direction of Dr. Irving 
Bernstein, Associate Director of 
the U.C.L.A. Institute of Industrial 
Relations. 

Television film commercials will 
be the subject for a later study by 
Dr. Bernstein, well known histor- 
ian and economist. 


Visions afloat: 
groups who enjoyed “The Gift 
of Kings” on board the yacht. 


one of preview 


Linde’s “Gift of Kings” Is 
Premiered on Luxury Yacht 
ve The old adage “the package sells 
the product” was put to unusual 
use recently, when Union Carbide 
and Carbon’s new film, The Gift 
of Kings, was premiered on the 
waters of Flushing Bay, New York. 
The “theatre” for the occasion 
was the 85-foot diesel yacht “Top 
Idea” with about 50 guests on 
board for the premiere of a film 
showing the development of syn- 
thetic rubies and sapphires by 
Union Carbide’s Linde Division. 
Peckham Productions, producers 
of the film, provided a handsome 
cruise up the East River while 
guests partook of food and drink 


Contest Conferees: at right above 
is Bob Mayer, manager of the In- 
dustrial Management Society, pic- 
tured with Colburn secretary-treas- 
urer Francis Colburn beside the 
familiar lab trademark. 


Method Improvement Films 

to Get Awards November 6th 
ve Joining hands with the Indus- 
trial Management Society, Chi- 
cago, as co-sponsor of its current 
16mm film competition for meth- 
ods improvement motion pictures, 
is the George W. Colburn Lab- 
oratory, Inc. Trophies for the best 
time and motion study films sub- 
mitted by member companies will 
be awarded during the Society's 
convention at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel in Chicago on November 
6th. 

Plans were finalized by Bob 
Mayer, Executive Manager of the 
Society and Francis Colburn, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Colburn 
Laboratory. Colburn’s participa- 
tion will consist of supplying free 
motion picture titles to all film 
sponsors entering this year’s con- 


test. Wy 


and congenial conversation. When 
anchor was dropped off the Flush- 
ing Bay Marina, two simultaneous 
screenings of The Gift of Kings 
began in the main salon and after- 
cabin. 

Film and promotion both were 
considered to be stimulating fare 


by the premiere party. Sad 
Below: Gloria Catalda talks to 
preview host, John Peckham .. . 
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N ADOLPH HITLER’s TIME, we failed to heed 
I the challenge of “Mein Kampf” and paid 


dearly for Mr. Chamberlain’s umbrella. 
The recently-departed visitor to America, 
Nikita Khrushchev, has been equally frank (and 
repeatedly so) in his declaration of all-out 
“peaceful” competitive war “in all fields of 
material and intellectual endeavor” against the 
United States. 

Mr. Khrushchev is untroubled by the ac- 
cepted rules of human conduct. His is no 
sporting proposition but a ruthless and deter- 
mined attempt to “bury” capitalism. The 
“army” which marches to his banner has in 
its ranks less than eight million Party members 
who help him rule the Soviet Union—but it is 
a dedicated militant force which scorns ethics 
and is sincere only in the belief that the ends 
justify any means at its disposal. 


Our People and Ideas Are Needed 


What is a publication like Business SCREEN 
talking about this for? These opening pages 
would ordinarily be devoted to “business as 
usual” and we hold no high hopes that our 
brief expression will do much to alter our 
fellow Americans’ course in the months ahead. 
Yet the words of Henrv George uphold us as 
we speak from heart and mind: 

“Let no man imagine that he has no influ- 
ence whoever he may be and wherever he may 
be placed. The man who thinks becomes a 
light and a power.” 


Reminder of “Unfinished Business” 

For the true message of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
visit is the reminder of our own shortcomings, 
of our “unfinished business” in the larger fields 
of American affairs and, in the immediate pres- 
ent, of the tremendously powerful media of idea 


“Mr. K. is the chief adversary of the 
United States. He has come here to talk 
seriously with the President and to per- 
suade the American people that while 
he is their challenger, their rival, and 
their enemy he is not bent on destroy- 
ing them but on out-doing them in all 
fields of material and intellectual en- 
deavor. 

“The critical weakness of our society 
is that for the time being our people 
do not have great purposes which they 
are united in wanting to achieve. The 
public mood of the country is defensive, 
to hold on and to conserve, not to push 
forward and to create. 

“Thus in our encounter with the 
Soviet rulers, in the confrontation of 
the two social orders, the question is 
whether this country can recover what 
for the time being it does not have—a 
sense of great purpose and of high 
destiny.” 

—-Walter Lippman 
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Time to Look to America’s Future 


Learning Interest, Work Attitudes, Public Awareness of Our Goals 
Are Some Vital Areas Where More Visual Communication Is Needed 


communication which our readers buy, create 
and produce. 
Subscribers to BUSINESS SCREEN account for 


over 65% of the total industrial production in. 


the United States. They are truly the leaders 
in free enterprise. A large percentage are im- 
portant factors in American education and in 
both Federal and State government affairs. The 
remainder are among the most able creators 
and producers who work with the medium 
which Josef Stalin once called “the greatest 
means of mass agitation.” 


Good Ideas Languish in a Fortress? 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Mr. K.’s companion on 
his journey across the U. S., summed up his 
fellings after the trip: 

“The good ideas of freedom must not be al- 
lowed to languish in a fortress, while the bad 
ideas of an aggressive foe are on the march.” 

And that is where the good ideas of freedom 
stand today, behind a Maginot Line of com- 
placency and self-satisfaction. 

To those of us who know and work with 
films, Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to Hollywood was 
a most revealing episode. His very presence 


there gave evidence of the political influence 
of the entertainment film companies within our 
State Department. 

But the moment came and it epitomized the 
thinking of an industry whose best efforts were 


to show a witless demonstration of Moulin 
Rouge dancers to the man whose thousands of 
film craftsmen are employed solely as state 
propagandists. In Mr. Khrushchev’s Moscow 
also, hundreds of Arabs, Africans, Indians, 
Indonesians and other future film-makers in 
Communist Bloc countries and among the 
“neutrals” are primarily being trained as agents 
for Communist ideology and as film artisans in 
their homelands, only secondarily. 

We need be less concerned with the future 
efforts of these propagandists if we put our own 
house in order, here at home. 

As Erwin D. Canham, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce said in a 
memorable “Meet the Press” interview on Au- 
gust 23, 1959: 

“I think everybody that takes these things 
seriously has got to keep reminding us Ameri- 
cans of our unfinished business and our respon- 
sibilities. We must be worthy of the interest 
which the ordinary Russian has in us these 
days. We must clean our own house. And these 
are things that have to be done and I think 
that the American enterprise system has a great 
contribution to make.” 


These Are the “Problems” to Be Met 


What kind of contribution? Let us examine 
some of America’s “problems” and try to point 
(CONTINUED ON THE FOLLOWING’ PAGE) 
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We Need to Motivate and Inform Our Students and Workers: 


out where and how the film medium can help 
in their solution. 

In the first rank of importance we put the 
lack of communication about our purposes and 
ideals to the American people themselves. We 
are spending millions each year to inform 
peoples abroad about accomplishments and ob- 
jectives through the United States Information 
Agency. But how many young people or adults 
in this country have ever seen the film The 
Nautilus Crosses the Top of the World, once 
voted as the “best documentary of 1958"? 


Films Like These Make Science Vivid 

How can we expect enthusiasm and interest 
in the tremendously advanced areas of the 
physical sciences among our young people 
when we fail to motivate them or their parents 
with the tools at our command. Films like 
A Is for Atom or the Nautilus’ Arctic Journey 
are vital prerequisites to the hundreds of chem- 
istry or physics’ intructional reels which have 
been endowed by the Ford Foundation and 
are being purchased with public funds. 

These chemistry and physics films can make 
an important contribution IF young learners 
approach their dry-as-dust filmed experiments 
with eagerness, enthusiasm and an understand- 
ing of the scientific progress to which they are 
related. 

Outer space is certainly the most intrieuing 
subject in both Russia and the United States 
at this hour. How manv U. S. high schools 
own a single telescope? How manv classes are 
devoted to the principles of astronomy? Who 
has made a film to excite voung learners in the 
mysteries of the solar system and to bring them 
basic understandine of the stars? Space study 
holds answers to the world’s future. 


Read National Defense Education Act 

Free enterprise is indivisible from free gov- 
ernment and a partner in the educational proc- 
ess. We doubt that many leaders in American 
business are even aware of the National De- 
fense Education Act* or have studied its im- 
plications. This is a most serious charge but 


*The National Defense Education Act of 1958. A Summary 
and Analysis of the Act,. published September 5, 1958 is 
available from the U. 8S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. or ask your Congressman. 


it has held up in countless interviews with top- 
flight companies and executives in charge of 
research and engineering activities who are 
most directly concerned with the continued flow 
of future engineers, laboratory workers and 
scientists. 

The preface to that Act reads: “The Con- 
gress hereby finds and declares that the security 
of the Nation requires the fullest development 
of the mental resources and technical skills of 
its young men and women. The present emer- 


“In our various and competitive deal- 
ings with the Russians we have not yet 
sensed to the full the astounding ad- 
vance of the Communist countries in 
industrial production and the threat 
which this advance poses to American 
business. That the Russians, and in time 
Red China, are on their way to building 
up a foreign trade which in the fore- 
seeable future may rival ours and con- 
stitute a most serious challenge to free 
enterprise is an eventuality which we 
are content to shrug off in the security 
of the moment. 

“Actually, this is nothing but an old, 
old problem reappearing in a new form. 
From the very beginning, private enter- 
prise has faced a single major dilemma, 
one fundamental question which has 
never yet been fully answered. Bluntly 
stated, it is this: Can the profit motive, 
honestly pursued under genuine com- 
petition, which gives free enterprise its 
drive, be so joined to the voluntary 
assumption of social responsibility that 
the public will support its continued 
existence?” 

—Clarence B. Randall 


gency demands that additional and more ade- 
quate educational opportunities be made avail- 
able. The defense of this nation depends on 
the mastery of modern techniques developed 
from complex scientific principles. It depends 
as well upon the discovery and development of 


Example of the N. S. Savannah: films on America’s first nuclear passenger-cargo ship have been 
made. But they aren't going to schools where they can help stimulate science, technical studies. 


ned 


new principles, new techniques and new knowl- 
edge.” The italics are ours but the words are 
the law-makers. 

Will the millions already appropriated for the 
National Defense Education Act be diffused 
into “television teaching” experiments and do 
the large numbers of research projects in that 
direction further underscore our diversion 
toward “method” rather than subject matter? 


No Evidence of Industry Participation 

A critical fact about this law—and the $247 
million dollar appropriauons authorized by the 
Congress for the next three years—is that no 
tangible action has been taken to bring the 
experience and related concerns of American 
industry into orbit with it. Why are these 
young people being educated in “technical 
skills” and “in the mastery of modern tech- 
niques” if not for industry and government 
service? 

We propose that the United States Office of 
Education take steps to call into advisory 
counsel the manpower specialists, personnel 
executives, and training leaders of industries 
whose needs are directly related to the worker 
supply for which the Act was labeled “Defense 
Education.” The National Education Associa- 
tion has been most adequately consulted but 
when did the NEA begin to encompass all of 
this special field? 


Action Taken on Vocational Education? 

The truth of the allegation that entire sec- 
tions of the law, dealing with vocational edu- 
cation, have been virtually ignored to date is 
a further concern. Certainly the ambitions of 
a television lobby to put a “television set in 
every classroom” may be closer to realization 
than a tangible improvement in the supply of 
motivated and trained young men and women 
to match Mr. Khrushchev’s boast of 94,000 
engineering graduates in 1958. In that year, 
the Manpower Commission of the Engineers 


The impact of science in the United 
States hasn’t produced a single revolu- 
tion, but 16 separate revolutions. Among 
these are a revolution in research itself, 
in income redistribution, in paper work, 
in distribution, in agriculture, in power 
production, in transportation, in com- 
munication, population redistribution, 
education, and in management tech- 
niques and planning. 

All Americans must understand the 
continuing requirement for creativity, 
the role of the scientist in that regard, 
and the great need for a major improve- 
ment in both quantity and quality of 
scientific instruction at all levels of 
education. 

—from “The Impact of Science and 
Technology” A report by the Task 
Force of the Republican Committee 
on Program and Progress, 1959. 
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Joint Council reports, our colleges and univer- 
sities turned out only 47,000 June graduates! 
If we are truly motivated by Mr. K’s com- 
petitive challenge, why doesn’t the Committee 
for Economic Development or the Engineers 
Joint Council take an independent look at 
Progress of the National Defense Education 
Act and assure America that not only are these 
millions of tax dollars being well spent but that 
anticipated results are being achieved? 


Industry Must Provide These Films 

Meanwhile, it is not the task of government 
alone to encourage and aid the flow of tech- 
nical, scientific and engineering graduates. 
Private enterprise, working together as the Ad- 
vertising Council works, should survey and in- 
crease the number of motivational and teaching 
films on every appropriate phase of technical 
development, vocational opportunities, and sci- 
entific progress. 

Such films are “institutional” in character, 
without advertising content but with a valuable 
direct mission: to show millions of teenagers 
in study halls, class and assembly rooms the 
vivid and compelling aspects of the future . . 
their world of today and tomorrow. These 
films will find a welcome reception in over 
20,000 high schools throughout the nation. 
They need not be elaborate over-dramatized 
“characterizations” but can be frank and timely 
visualizations of the greatest adventure in man- 
kind’s history. 


Here’s a Positive Example to Consider 

A final word in this brief review of educa- 
tionai opportunities: entire industries, such as 
the grapnic arts for example, should begin to 
correlace tneir manpower needs. Aging per- 
sonnel in printing plants, fast-moving technol- 
ogy and a notable lack of craft attitude among 
youthful apprentices should be the common 
concern of printing equipment and material 
suppliers. Here’s what the graphic arts can do: 

A film series on traditional and present as- 
pects of the printing arts and crafts might be 
sponsored cooperatively by an industry group. 
Such a series would be comparatively inexpen- 
sive on a shared basis, would eliminate duplica- 
tion of subject matter, and the series could be 
sold or leased to schools, trade plants and to 
the craft unions. The cost of an entire library 
of printing craft motion pictures, complete with 
related manuals and other take-home literature 
should be based on actual cost-of-duplication. 

Just one tangible example that might also 
be considered by the electronics, photographic, 
pharmaceutical, and other industries. A typi- 
cally American enterprise-adventure that would 
be welcomed beyond our borders in overseas 
language versions as well as at home. It strikes 
at the kev problem of motivating interest, im- 
proving attitudes and upgrading the people on 
whom each industry depends. 


Films’ Value in Attitude Improvement 
Attitude improvement, among American 
workers, is a matter of common sense in which 
the “role-playing” aualities of the motion pic- 
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ture have a tremendous potential, just begin- 
ning to be realized in such pictures as Produc- 
tion 5118, More Than Words and the as-yet- 
unreleased Small World of John J. Penny- 


“Quite evidently, foreign policy is not 
an exercise in increasing commercial 
sales volume. It brings a shudder to 
contemplate a foreign policy oriented at 
the type of communications that so 
effectively relate the consumption of a 
given product with some unconscious 
want or desire. Yet the same techniques 
might be used to better understand the 
forces motivating Americans and people 
in other countries. 

“An objection voiced by many 
thoughtful observers is that it is im- 
proper for a democratic government to 
attempt consciously to influence people's 
behavior. However, any democratic 
government already uses many means of 
influence (force or threat of force, 
punitive or incentive taxation, grants, 
loans, propaganda) to achieve its aims. 

“A better understanding of human 
motivations and of the processes which 
facilitate or impair meaningful com- 
munication could be used to bring 
foreign policy problems more adequate- 
ly to the attention of the American 
people and to reduce unnecessarily large 
areas of misapprehension and mistrust 
in relations with other people.” 

—Report to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee of the 
Stanford Research Institute, 
September 20, 1959 


feather. Films like these help us understand 
ourselves, help us to work and live better. 

But attitude is also improved by information, 
facts. Why don’t we show American workers 
the inspiring picture of the Nautilus, the vision 
of the Savannah, the potentialities of our nation 
in the years ahead? Such films can follow the 
well-traveled road of industry-shared film pro- 
duction that has brought informative, inter- 
esting film fare from other companies into the 
cafeterias and other projection areas of plants, 
large and small, throughout the U. S. 


Need Understanding of World Trade 
A definite area for American factual film 
production in this era is that of world trade 
relationships. We cannot live in prosperity or 
real security behind an Atlantic or Pacific Wall. 
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What are the competitive factors involved? Is 
our competition in Western Europe, the Soviet 
Union or Asia better equipped? Willing to work 
for lower wages? Do its workers possess su- 
perior skills, retain old-world traditions of 
craftsmanship? 

The free way of our life in America will suf- 
fer as we fail to speak up! Does the truth of 
automation hurt some of us? Was the steel 
strike prolonged because those “work rules” 
really meant the advent of new furnaces re- 
quiring smaller crews and producing greater 
tonnages in a fraction of the time required for 
out-moded methods? 

Automation means that education is impera- 
tive for the supply of future technicians; auto- 
mation is vital to our competitive survival. But 
there are not a half-dozen films on the subject 
in all of America and not a single one that 
really lays automation’s problems on the line. 


Use Our Film Production Resources 

There are literally thousands of factual film- 
makers in the studios and workshops of this 
country. They are “a resource for freedom” 
and the incomparable tool of the motion picture 
can be far better applied to freedom’s “unfin- 
ished business” than it has been to date. 

Let each man in industry or in film-making 
consider his role in helping solve America’s 
problems. Ideas, original thinking, are the 
bullets that are needed to win this war. 

Over 600,000 16mm sound projectors in 
the hands of schools, industry and community 
groups, and all of the nation’s theatres and tele- 
vision stations await the thinking and positive 
actions of those who will “face up” to Ameri- 
ca’s problems and do something important 
about them. It is the eagle and not the ostrich 
that is our national symbol. Q 


“We need to turn our attention from 
performance to the way in which the 
formation of policy occurs, In that 
structure the central role belongs to the 
people. For two decades, our efforts in 
the world have had disappointing results . 
because we, as a people, have been 
muddled about what we were trying to 
do. We can act with firmness and look 
forward to achievement only when we 
recognize our purpose—-when we see 
what we are trying to do is build situ- 
ations of order and freedom under 
morality and law.” 


—Max Ways in “Beyond Survival” 
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tion of Bell Systems films. A later one 
will deal with the film distribution phase. 
Film Production Manager H. Leroy Vander- 
ford is responsible for both of these—produc- 
tion and distribution. He is assisted by Film 
Production Supervisor Terry Hayes. Their 
combined film experience totals more than 45 
years and hundreds of films. 

After the group, under Project and Planning 
Supervisor Bill Stern, has determined the need 
and scope of a film, the close cooperation of 
the project and production groups begins. 
Their conferences determine the probable for- 


Ti SECOND ARTICLE covers the produc- 


Nearly three decades ago, in 1931, A.T.&T. was “in production” at the old Edison Studios in the 
Bronx, where Roy Vanderford (seated right, foregrcund) supervised filming of “The Modern Knight.” 


How Films Serve Bell System 


Planning. Preparation and Supervision, Fortified by Sound Experience 
in Production Sources Are Ingredients for A. T. & T.’s Film Success 


mat and the budget. Roy Vanderford reviews 
the requirements and recommends a writer and 
producer. He handles the preparation and sign- 
ing of letters of agreement covering the pro- 
duction. 


The Project Supervisor Carries the Ball 


From the start, the production supervisor 
works closely with the project supervisor, con- 
tributing ideas, advising on production matters 
and becoming thoroughly familiar with the ob- 
jectives of the film. But during the early stages 
the project supervisor carries the ball, guiding 
research, working with the script writer and 


Another view of 1931 production set for “The Modern Knight.” Note the old-fashioned “ice- 
boxes” (center foreground) were cameras were housed to muffle their sound during the “take.” 


In a previous article in this series we have 
seen how film projects are originated by 
the needs of the Bell System and how 
A. T. & T.’s Public Relations film section 
under Film Manager Willis H. Pratt, Jr., 
puts these projects into the initial stages 
of research and planning. 


x & 
technical advisors to develop a polished script. 

Once the script has been approved, the pro- 
duction staff takes over the responsibility for 
making the script come to life, effectively, pro- 
fessionally and within the budget. 

With both the project and production super- 
visors following the picture through shooting, 
mixing and editing, the producer knows he will 
have no real problems when the interlock is 
screened for approval. 

The film section believes it is sound business 
to seek bids on work that can be blue-printed— 


a... 


Terry Hayes (left) discusses animation sketch 
with Roy Vanderford, Film Production Mana- 
ger for A.T.&T. 


where the thinking has all been done and only 
skillful craftsmanship remains, but it does not 
believe it is practical to bid for creative talent. 


Knowledge of Producers a Key Function 


That is why A. T. & T. selects its writers 
and producers as a casting director seeks out 
the actor just right for a part. And this is why 
one of the important functions of the Film 
Production group is to know as much as pos- 
sible about the personnel, capabilities and fa- 
cilities of industrial film production companies 
as well as the work of actors, free lance writers, 
directors and cameramen. 

There are about 300 industrial producers in 
the United States and A. T. & T. has files on 
most of them. Roy Vanderford is personally 
acquainted with well over 100 of the more 
active film companies. 

A. T. & T. has used both free lance and 
producers’ staff writers with success. Free lance 
writers are frequently engaged when research 
and treatment must be done before the most 
effective format is clear and the right producer 
can be selected. 

A writer is an architect and a good architect 
can design a structure to meet functional re- 
quirements, yet keep it attractive and econom- 
ical to build. Like architects, writers have their 
own style and are especially good in certain 
fields. Those who write dramatic screen plays 
may lack the temperament to plod through 
stacks of operating practices to write a training 
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film narration. So a good producer with the 
right writer on staff is in a most favorable posi- 
tion. 

Producer Experience a Useful Asset 


Last year, Bell System films were made by 
producers in many parts of the country and 
this widespread production will certainly con- 
tinue. However, there will be certain types of 
films made by production companies who have 
served the System well for many years. These 
producers not only have valuable knowledge of 
the telephone operations and equipment but 
wide knowledge of the System policies gained 
from long experience working with telephone 
people. 

The company has used some producers’ 
services on several projects but only because a 
careful review of all producers discloses none 
as well qualified to make the film in question. 

On the other hand, a producer who has never 
before made a Bell System film may be selected 
for a picture because he has made films that 
show imagination or skillful use of a new pro- 
duction technique. 


How Film Budgets Are Made and Kept 


Once a producer or writer has been called 
in and the problems of the project thoroughly 
discussed, a price is quoted for research and 
script. After the script is accepted, the selected 
producer makes a cost breakdown and arrives 
at a price range for the production. This range 
usually allows a 10% margin to cover “con- 
tingencies.” Of course, if such “contingencies” 
never arise, the final price will reflect this 
savings. 

Vanderford and his staff functioned for 
many years as their own producers and are 
thoroughly versed in production methods and 
costs. If the producer quotes a reasonable and 
understandable price, a letter of agreement is 
written and the show in on the road. 

A letter of agreement is used by A. T. & T.’s 
film section rather than a long legal contract 
for several reasons, but mainly because it is 
between companies with integrity and by the 
men who have mutual respect and understand- 
ing of film production. There is no need to 
include production clauses or small print—just 
the facts—specifications—what is to be deliv- 
ered—clearances needed—completion dates, 
cost and manner of payments. If A. T. & T. 
later wants changes in the script that will add 
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Stellar performers, like Arlene Francis, appear 
in Bell System motion pictures. This scene is 
from “Sounds Familiar” produced for A.T.&T. 
by Audio Productions. 
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In the picture above: one of the Bell System’s current produc- 
tions is being lensed by Jerry Fairbanks. Right: another Fair- 
banks’ picture, “Charlie’s Haunt,” featured Edgar Bergen. 


significant costs, these are settled by mutual 
agreement when they come up. 


Follow-Up for Efficient Production 


The production staff works with the pro- 
ducer and project supervisor in selecting loca- 
tions, arranges for shooting in telephone build- 
ings, and provides needed telephone props. 

The staff, of course, supervises such prelim- 
inaries as set design, casting, and scoring. 
During shooting they also provide liaison be- 
tween technical advisors and the director. 

If production problems arise on the set, the 
production staff works out a solution agreeable 
to the objectives of the script. 

The production supervisor works closely 
with the producer through the editing, mixing, 
interlock and answer print stages. A. T. & T. 


Showing how “over-the-horizon” system beams 
television or telephone signals is mission of 
“Horizons Beyond” produced by Parthenon 
Pictures for schools, technical audiences. 


1959 


selects the film laboratories to handle the 
processing and release prints, but always checks 
to be sure the selection is agreeable to the pro- 
ducer and his cameramen. 
Result: Effective, Interesting Films 

All of this close supervision has resulted in 
films that are notable for being not only imag- 
inative but authoritative—technically and cine- 
matically. Bell System films invariably look 
good on the screen—they sound good—and 
they make sense whether they be films for pub- 
lic relations, training, public service, employee 
information, sales, marketing, or teaching films 
for schools and colleges. 

A. T. & T. has used every technique in the 
film makers’ kit, screen plays, musicals, cartoon 
(CONTINUED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE) 


The next generation will demand newer and 
newer things as it grows up. Bell people will 
give it to them says “Conversation Crossroads” 
produced by On Film. 
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Bell System Films: 


(CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGES) 


and technical animation, marionettes, stop mo- 
tion, Fastax, Rotoscope, rear projection and 
wide screen. 

Most Films Are Now Made in Color 

But the Bell System was later than many 
sponsors in going all out for color. While they 
made some Kodachrome pictures nearly 20 
years ago, their need for several hundred prints 
per subject meant prints from masters and that 
meant loss of quality. Nevertheless, several 
Kodachrome films with second generation re- 
lease prints are still in demand. One Koda- 
chrome film, Adventure in Telezonia, made in 
1949 with Bil Baird’s Marionettes, has now 
exceeded 5,343 prints. 

Some early Kodachrome productions were 
blown up to 35mm Vitacolor and Technicolor 
for theatrical use before the introduction of 
Eastman color. But only when Eastman color 
negative became available, did A. T. & T.’s 


Left: scene from “Adventures in Telezonia” 
produced in 1949 with Bil Baird’s Marionettes 
and still in strong demand. More than 5,343 
prints of this Kodachrome film have been made. 


production swing to 85% color. Of course, 
black and white 35mm production is still used 
when color is not essential to the effectiveness 
of the film. But today, Bell films are mostly 
Eastman color or Technicolor, with some black 
and white, commercial Kodachrome and Ekta- 
chrome. 


16 Pictures Are On 1959 Schedule 


While many industries have need for less 
than 100 prints, the Bell System usually needs 
as many as 250 16mm color prints for initial 
release and frequently 100 35mm color prints 
as well if the subject is for theatrical distribu- 
tion. This may explain why they waited for 
Eastman negative before going all out for color. 

The production schedule for this year in- 
cludes some 16 pictures and several slide films. 
Most of these are in current work and include 
such subjects as Search for a Better Way, the 
story of Bell Telephone Laboratory research; 
It's Our Business, telephone economics for em- 
ployees; Continental Defense, the Bell System’s 
contributions to our defense system; Dustless 
Sweeping, a plant maintenance department 
training film; Meet Your Company, the tele- 
phone’s part in community life for new em- 
ployees; Tom, Dick and Harriet, a musical 


When the story can best be told that way, cartoon animation and a lively sense of humor are applied 
in Bell System films. Scenes are from “The Voice of Your Business” produced by John Sutherland. 


“Here's why Short’s a failure, the reason’s final- 
ly known .. . His people sound like bears and 
birds, while speaking on the phone.” 


“Mr. Long and Company are working as a team. 
A pleasant and a happy business group with 
know-how as their theme . . .” 
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“Mr. Short, in disguise, decides to browse about. 


For somewhere in Long's office, he vowed, he’d 


find the reason out .. .” 


“Had Mr. Short, then, found the key? It caused 
his hopes to rise. The secret of good usage . . . 
was it there before his eyes?” 


Above: Assistant Project Supervisor Lee Born 
(left) discusses a new Bell System film project 
with Roy Vanderford at A.T.&T. offices. 


comedy short (for theatres and TV) promoting 
long distance telephone use. 

A Manner of Speaking, a telephone courtesy 
film for business extension users; Farm Tele- 


“Plan for Better Living” was produced in co- 
operation with Good Housekeeping Magazine 
by Owen Murphy Productions . . . 


phone Service, to introduce a new farm com- 
munication system; Your Voice and the Tele- 
phone, a school film on how the telephone 
works; Sales Development, 3 films, 15 record- 
ings and slidefilms for employee training; 
Directory Sales Training, a series of 5-minute 
special films; etc. are among the current pro- 
grams. 

In addition to systemwide films, the produc- 
tion staff cooperates with all of the Bell Tele- 
phone companies, the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and Western Electric Company on their 
own individual films, helps them select writers 
and producers, supplies stock footage and acts 
as a clearing house of technical advice in many 
forms. 

Because of the size of its annual film pro- 
gram, A. T. & T. has found it pays to have a 
production staff of experienced film men who 
not only ease the producer’s burden but save 
time, costly retakes and unnecessary expense. 
Producers appreciate the help and guidance 
they get from men who thoroughly know their 
jobs—men who can resolve the inevitable on- 
the-set problems without holding up production 
and running up cost. 

Every year the telephone companies pur- 
chase some 5,000 new prints for their libraries. 
The promotion and distribution of these films 
is a story for a future article. we 
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—BUT THAT’S ONLY THE BEGINNING... 


IT’S SAPPHIRE JEWELED 


what's 
sound 
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(America’s most versatile may’Sound projector) 
Bell & Howell's FILMOVARA 
lens lets you zoom the picture to 
: fit the screen. Don’t move the pro- 
jector. Just twist the lens! The 
‘ : only optional feature shown on 
a4 these pages. All others are stand- 
ard equipment, built into the 
i Specialist 399av projector. 


introducing the new 
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Look at a frame as long as you like. 
Bell & Howell’s exclusive “cold glass” heat 
filter gives you brighter still pictures than 
you’ve ever seen in a sound projector. The 
“cold glass” safeguards your film and lets 
you stay on frame indefinitely. 


It’s the easiest of all projectors to use. You can thread it in seconds 
and control your showing with a single dial. You never have to oil 
it because it lubricates itself. And you know the Specialist won't 
break down in the middle of a showing. Every single part is engi- 
neered to last. This is the projector that never quits running! 


Did somebody miss 
something? Flick the 
reverse switch, run it 
back and show the 
scene again. Just as an 
instructor can stop and 
go back over a point 
for clarification, so can 
the Specialist. 


No fluttering or flickering. The automatic loop restorer 
brings back a lost loop in the wink of an eye! No inter- 


ruptions. Your audience stays attentive. 


It’s a new 2-speaker sound system! 
Bell & Howell has added a second 
speaker for greater clarity and rich- 
ness. Both are permanently mounted. 
You get better communication and 
clearer understanding. 


LISTEN! 


and it’s sapphire jeweled. 


All critical film handling parts are surfaced 
with sapphires for 400% longer life. 


~ 


Send for “This Man is Being Sold With Sound Movies.” 
Tips on training and selling with sound projectors. 
Bell & Howell, 7100 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “This Man is Being Sold y 
With Sound Movies.” ww 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
CITY STATE 


> Bell & Howell 
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A visitor to Russia brings our readers 


A CANDID LOOK INSIDE 
SOVIETS FILM STUDIO 


Q* LOCATION IN Moscow this summer, Konstantin Kalser, 
' president of Marathon TV Newsreel, wangled a visit 
to Moskfilm Studios to watch a typical day at this leading 
Russian film production center. 

“It wasn’t too much different from Hollywood as you might 
think,” he said. “For instance, the leading young producer 
is the son of a famous older producer, so I guess we have no 
monopoly on nepotism. 

“They were using color negative with a speed equivalent 
to ASA 50. Moviolas looked like our old 1924 models. In 
the dubbing room all the equipment was French, or a darn 
good copy.” 

The highlight of Kalser’s visit was the unveiling of a great 
new camera. It was laid out on a table and ceremoniously 
unveiled as the latest work of a camera engineer in the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. “It was a handsome look- 
ing brown, self-blimped job, with lots of chrome on the box. 
When I got up close and looked inside, my eyes popped—it 
was a Mitchell BNC, and I told them so.” 

They protested that it was truly a new product of this 
genius in the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. “They talk 
like that.” 

Konny Kalser said, “I'll tell you what let’s do—turn out 
the lights, and in 45 minutes I'll take that camera apart—all 
1408 pieces. Then, we'll turn the lights out again, and in an 
hour and a quarter I'll put it together again.” 

Kalser said they grinned a little guiltily, as if to say “you 
got us.” As a combat cameraman Kalser once actually could 
field-strip a Mitchell in the dark. “But I’m surely glad they 
didn’t take me up on it this time—it would have taken me 45 
hours.” 

Kalser saw a number of older model Mitchells and each 
cameraman wore a necklace of Norwood Directors. “But 
everything seemed so baffling,” he said. “Right next to out- 
moded old equipment that we've all discarded years ago I'd 
see something as modern as you’d find anywhere in the U.S. 

“I would meet a really brilliant sound engineer—a 22 year 
old girl from Kiev—who seemed very sharp, had excellent 
equipment and knew how to use it, yet over in a corner 
would be an older woman, dressed in a sack-like peasant out- 
fit, wearing a babushka, and cutting film with equipment that 
D. W. Griffith would have scorned.” ye 
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Blowup from a tiny Minox negative shows technicians on Moskfilm stage. Their 
subject is reminiscent of an American studio at "new model time" (circa 1938). 


Above: film editor at work in Moskfilm Studios, using some "well worn" 
equipment. Below: Russian version of a “Moviola” in editing quarters. 
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40,000 watts of illumination, drawing 4,000 amps, were required to light the 480-foot isles of the 
electrolytic tank house at Copper Cliff. 20 of the 10 kws, mounted overhead, are shown. 


You Have to SEE the Big Picture 


Plant Operations Covering Acres and Difficalt Technical Processes 
Test Crews and Equipment at the Filming of Inco’s Copper Refinery 


NOUGH ELECTRICAL PoWER to light a 
E small town was recently turned on in 

Copper Cliff, Ontario, to photograph 
scenes for the International Nickel Company’s 
latest color motion picture, Refining Copper 
from the Sudbury Nickel Ores. 

Lighting requirements, always a major factor 
in industrial motion pictures where large areas 
are to be covered, had to be precisely planned 
in advance for this Film Graphics’ production 
so that the shooting schedule would coordinate 
with the plant schedule and not interfere with 
production and eliminate the costly delays of 
moving lights back and forth. Inco’s Copper 
Refinery produces (daily) more than 750,000 
lbs. of pure copper, so the film schedule and 
the plant production schedule had to mesh 
perfectly. 

A number of locations were so vast that 


Cameraman Quaid and director Rubin observe 
action before “take” to insure that all details 
are accurate and meet storyboard specifications. 
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filming these plants presented a real challenge 
to the crew from Film Graphics, Inc., during 
the three weeks of location photography. 


What It Takes to Light the Job... 


To light the huge electrolytic tank house of 
Inco’s copper refinery, the Graphics’ crew used 
87 lights including 20-10 kws and 10,000 feet 
of cable to pull 4,000 amperes of electrical 
power. 

Special camera platforms were attached to 
overhead cranes which served as dollies — 
achieving effects which otherwise would have 
been impossible to obtain. Communications and 
instructions from the director, Bernard Rubin, 
and the cameraman, Dave Quaid, up on the 
overhead crane platform, were transmitted to 
the ground crew by a special telephone hookup. 

This 39-minute Technicolor film is one of 


Every effort was made to bring out detail. Here 


long spools of white paper are used as reflectors 
to capture texture and shape of copper billets. 
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Producing Inco’s Latest Film Meant 
Solving Problems of Light, Heat and 
Processes Beyond the Human Eye .. . 


the series of educational motion pictures por- 
traying the International Nickel Company’s 
varied operations. This story, written by Joseph 
Boldt, Jr., and adapted to a storyboard by Lee 
Blair, presents the problems the copper refiner 
must solve in separating pure copper from the 
molten crude blister copper sent to them as 
their raw material from Inco’s smelter 11% 
miles away. The film is unusual in that it com- 


Camera platform installed on overhead crane 
was used for “dolly” shots in tank house; both 
10,000 and 5,000-watt spots were carried along. 


bines a variety of film techniques. The use of 
color rear screen projection takes the narrator, 
and the audience, right into actual industrial 
plant locations to view such scenes as the 
blister copper being poured directly from hot 
metal cars into the giant anode furnaces, huge 
banks of casting wheels, and an electrolyte cell 
room covering more than four acres. 


Film Furnace Interior at Close Range 


Interior shots of the various furnaces show- 
ing “poling” operations and direct electric arc 
melting of pure copper are believed to be the 
first time that such operations have been photo- 
graphed at such close range. This required the 
building of special platforms and the making 
of separate “windows” in the walls of the 
furnace. 

Photographing the interiors of these furnaces 


Sequences ranged from acres of plant opera- 
tions to important smaller areas such as this con- 
trol laboratory; all required maximum lighting. 
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Closeups are also necessary. In this scene from 
Inco’s “Copper Refining” film, the camera moves 
in to show scene of sample boring operation. 


with temperatures ranging up to 2200 degrees 
F. involved problems in protecting the 35mm 
camera and Dave Quaid, the cameraman. Spe- 
cial heat absorbing glass and asbestos shields 
were prepared. Air hoses played cool air on 
the camera and lenses as they photographed 
these hot metal working and pouring opera- 
tions. 
Animation Used to Show Key Processes 


Since it is impossible to photograph certain 
chemical and electrochemical processes not 
visible to the human eye, yet very important 
in explaining the process clearly, the film makes 
considerable use of animation. The electrolytic 
process of ion transfer from anode to cathode 
and the action of electrons in the animated 
scenes leave no doubt as to how the process 
operates. 

Stop motion time lapse photography is used 
to demonstrate the actual electrolytic cell proc- 
ess, as an impure anode dissolves and a pure 
cathode grows during the fourteen day cycle of 
operations. The effects of insufficient controls 
on the growth of a cathode is readily demon- 
strated by this same technique. 

Refining Copper From the Sudbury Nickel 


Right: cameramen silhouetted against clouds of steam. 


The “action” signal starts a furnace operation 
called “poling” as green hardwood poles are put 
into metal bath to make “tough pitch” copper. 


Ores, like the other films of this series, is de- 
signed to suit a special audience and circula- 
tion is controlled within the limits of science 
classes of high schools, colleges and universities, 
industrial organizations, technical and engineer- 
ing societies. 

Prints are available to these groups on a free 
loan basis and can be obtained from Inco’s 
film distributor, Rothacker, Inc., 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. Inco’s other 
previous films in this series are also available 
from the Rothacker organization. yy 


Below: casting isle with four huge continuous anode casting wheels required maximum lighting. 


To Help Americans Meet the— 


Challenge of Fire 


Cost of Carelessness Is Vividly 
Shown in This Hard-Hitting Film 


Sponsor: National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

TITLE: The Challenge, 10 min., color and b/w, 
produced by Audio Productions, Inc. 


. . . Every 37 seconds, a fire breaks out in 
some city of the United States. 


. . Every two minutes, fire damages or de- 
stroys a building or home—400,000 such 
fires during the year. 


. . Every five minutes, a fire breaks out in 
one of America’s forests. 


. . . And the greatest tragedy of all, every 46 
minutes, a human being dies because of fire 
—wmore than 11,000 lives lost each year. 


Common Sense Can Prevent Losses 


This is the message of a new film on the 
“crimes of carelessness’—the crimes which 
cause so much misery and destruction every 
year. But bleak as the outlook often seems, 
the film shows that the people who commit 
these crimes can also prevent them—by using 
common sense. For three out of four fires 
are caused by pure carelessness, such as: 

Bad smoking habits. 

Matches in the hands of youngsters. 

Overloaded electrical circuits. 

Rubbish accumulating in basements and 
attics. 

The use of gasoline and other volatile liquids 
near flames and sparks. 

The Challenge was photographed almost en- 
tirely on location in real homes and buildings. 
Some startling “big fire” shots were made on 
special order by Audio correspondent camera- 
men all over the country. These actual fire 
scenes have been accumulated over several 
years for this film. 


How to Buy Prints for Plant Use 


The Challenge is a completely new version 
of an older subject, Crimes of Carelessness, 
which has been one of the best and most popu- 
lar fire prevention films in the country for a 
dozen years. Industries, fire departments and 
other organizations concerned with fire preven- 
tion work should find the film an invaluable 
addition to their film libraries for public infor- 
mation, education and training activities. 
Prints, in color, are available from Audio Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 630 Ninth Ave., New York 36, 
for $77 each. We 


* * 


A Fire Control Film List 


vw A listing of more than 200 motion pictures 
on home and personal safety, industrial fire 
protection, etc., compiled by FIREMEN maga- 
zine, is available at 50¢ from the Nat'l. Fire 
Protection Assn. Publications Dept., 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston 10, Mass. Wy 
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A scene in “The First Glidden Tour” 
day's automobiles. 


which pictures ancestors of to- 


That's a 1905 Napier leading the homeward trek. 


Early Americana in Films 
Out of the Nation’s Archives 


A SELDOM-UseD Arcuive of 
the Library of Congress, amid a 
faint smell of camphor and a 
musty aura of time suspended, 
there exists a treasure of ancient 
motion picture paper contact 
prints. Made from 35mm _ nega- 
tives dating as far back as 1894, 
these prints bear the names Edi- 
son, Biograph, Vitagraph, Selig, 
Lubin, Melies, and others—pio- 
neers in the field of motion picture 
development and production. 
Many of these names have been 
forgotten, with the passage of time, 
and many of the existing prints are 
of little visible use, but even the 
least decipherable of them bear 
witness to the early struggle that 
has made the motion picture in- 
dustry the giant that it is today. 
As a testimonial to man’s in- 
satiable curiosity and inventive 
genius, their value is timeless. Per- 
haps more important, as historical 
and social documents they are 
priceless, for these prints reveal a 
world unknown to most modern 
men, a world that has no visual 


“Follies, Foibles and Fashions” 


representation for us now except 
in paintings and early still photo- 
graphs. 

Reconversion and Limitation 

For as many as 65 years the 
prints have been stacked away in 
the Copyright Office of the Library 
of Congress. Most of the original 
films were on highly perishable 
nitrate stock and have been lost to 
us. These paper prints are, there- 
fore, unique copies of the originals 
in most cases. 

The Library of Congress has 
long been aware of the importance 
of these motion pictures. Shortly 
after the Second World War, ex- 
periments were begun to determine 
practical means of reconverting the 
paper prints to new 16mm nega- 
tives, for under the copyright laws, 
upon expiration of the copyrights, 
the particular works involved fall 
into public domain. 

The experiments proved success- 
ful in 1953. Under the sponsorship 
of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, 16mm negatives 
were produced which the Library 


Thanks to Blackhawk Films and the Bonines, Audiences 
of Today Can View Some of America’s Earliest Films 


felt to be of good quality. To this 
date, approximately one-half of the 
3500 titles, and about one-third of 
the footage in the paper print col- 
lection have been copied. 

Prints now exist in the Academy 
in Hollywood and in the Library in 
Washington. However, these 16mm 
copies may not be duplicated, 
loaned or circulated. They are 
available only for reference screen- 
ing by persons in serious research. 
A stipulation has been made by 
the Library, however, that quali- 
fied individuals or organizations 


a rebuilt 16mm Cine Kodak 
Model-A with a 400-foot maga- 
zine, geared directly to a transport 
head built from an old 35mm Sim- 
plex projector head. Newly de- 
signed shoes and tension control 
to hold and protect the valuable 
paper positives completed the con- 
version. 

Developments and Problems 

The Bonines provided a motor 
drive to power the camera and 
head combination at a speed that 
would give exposure at two frames 
per second. Further developments 


A scene in “Railroading in the East” (trains of 1897-1906). 
It is one of several Blackhawk films available in 8mm and 
16mm silent versions for group showings. 


may attempt to copy the 35mm 
paper prints for their own pur- 
poses, providing they obtain offi- 
cial approval and necessary in- 
surance coverage. 


Teamwork in Iowa 


Once the Academy’s program 
was under way, Blackhawk Films 
of Davenport, Iowa, sought to 
make 16mm negatives from cer- 
tain of the paper prints on railroad 
subjects. The cost, however, 
proved to be inordinate to the dis- 
tribution planned, so the organiza- 
tion decided to try a 35mm 2 x 2 
slide printer. The machine might 
be converted to make a 35mm 
negative by reflected light from the 
paper positive, rather than by 
transmitted light through trans- 
parent film. But the size of the 
paper rolls and the problem of 
feeding perforated paper strips 
ruled this out, too. 

Refusing to abandon the project, 
Blackhawk turned to the team of 
David H. Bonine, Sr. and Jr., who 
had been doing most of their 8mm 
and 16mm printing, in Des Moines. 
Provided with a test print by the 
Library, the Bonines came up with 


aimed at the intermittent advance 
by friction feed of those positives 
that are unperforated have been 
undertaken. Kent Eastin, president 
of Blackhawk, believes that prog- 
ress in this area may lead to the 
handling of all positives in the 
same manner, rather than using 
the perforations for advancing the 
paper prints. 

But the problems of copying the 
paper originals have not been 
limited to the mechanics required. 
Most of the prints were made when 
photography was in its infancy, 
and photographic materials were 
anything but perfect. Many of the 
paper positives were piinted on a 
sensitized stock resembling the 
brownline paper used in today’s 
offset proofs. Others are on a 
pebbly-surfaced coated stock that 
aggravates the grain effect in the 
finished 16mm negatives and 
prints. 

Filter Experimentation Needed 

Because of these rough mate- 
rials, and because some of the 
paper prints are bleached and 
faded, a great deal of filter experi- 
mentation has had to be done to 
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get the best detinition and mini- 
mize deficiencies. Great care has 
to be used in the handling of the 
prints that have been torn and 
patched or otherwise damaged 
down through the years. And the 
perforations in the paper are by 
no means as accurate as perfora- 
tions in film stock. 


Sweet Smell of Success 


But for all of the difficulties en- 
countered in the undertaking of 
the project, Blackhawk has come 
up with some successful results. 
The eight films completed and 
presently available, in both 8mm 
and 16mm prints, are clear and 
continuous and vividly bring back 
a world lost and long-forgotten. 

A prime example is the interest- 
ing and often humorous film from 
1905, The First Glidden Tour. A 
silent, ten-minute motion picture, 
it explains how automobile tours 
were held across the country in an 
effort to promote the use of the 
“new-fangled contraptions” and to 
bring about road improvements. 

The first Glidden tour started 
from New York City and ran to 
Mount Washington, New Hamp- 
shire. The film shows the partici- 
pants trying to climb the mountain 
in their various vehicles, then shifts 
into some sharp scenes of the cara- 
van beginning its homeward jour- 
ney. 

The sight of those old automo- 
biles should raise many a nostalgic 
sigh. They include, among others, 
the Pierce Great Arrow, Locomo- 
bile, Stanley Steamer, Napier, Win- 
ton, Pope Hartford, Darracq, and 
Reo. An interesting modern-day 
comparison is set up with the 
showing of a small, modest Cadil- 
lac in front of a large, elegant 
Rambler. 

Although the visual effect is a 
trifle grainy, it is never muddy or 
unclear, and The First Glidden 
Tour is a classic reminder of the 
years behind us. 

Growing Repertoire 

The titles which thus far con- 
stitute Blackhawk’s repertoire of 
early films are Famous Trains of 
Western Railroads (1896-1903), 
The Georgetown Loop (1903), 
The Hold-Up of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Express (1906), The First 
Glidden Tour (1905), Follies, 


Foibles and Fashions (1903-05), 
Admiral Dewey, Hero of Manila 
Bay (1899), Railroading in the 
East (1897-1906), and The Nar- 
row Gauge Catskill Mountain Rail- 
way (1906). 

Other early Library of Congress 
films now in production include 
Spanish-American War topics, ad- 
ditional railroad films, one on the 
Alaska Gold Rush, one of Buffalo 
Bill’s and Pawnee Bill’s Wild West 
and Far East Shows, one on the 
Titanic, and a major group deal- 
ing with New York City from the 
late 1890's until the early 1900’s. 

The first film in the New York 
series, entitled From Horsecar To 
Subway in New York City, will be 
released shortly. It deals with the 
entire transition of metropolitan 
transportation in Gotham, from 
the horsecar and steam - powered 
elevated to the electric trolley and 
elevated and the first subway. 


Available to the Public 

The pride of accomplishment 
belongs to Blackhawk and the 
Bonines on several counts. Aside 
from the ingenuity with which the 
team made its project a reality, 
they are the first to make such rare 
viewing available to the general 
public for study and enjoyment. 
In addition, only the Academy’s 
program and a project by CBS 
Television last year have been suc- 
cessful visual precedents. 

These facts, coupled with the 
knowledge that the research, de- 
veloping and marketing of the films 
was done by two relatively small 
organizations, working with limited 
facilities and resources, make the 
contribution doubly significant. 

The films make highly enter- 
taining viewing and provide an 
amazing measure for the industrial 
progress we have made since the 
turn of the century. “What will 
startle you,” says Eastin, “is the 
tremendous change in our way of 
life in the past 50 to 60 years... 
When some of them were filmed 
there were no automobiles, no air- 
planes, no long distance telephone, 
some of the locomotives were bal- 
loon-stacked wood burners, and 
ships of the U. S. Navy look like 
lake excursion boats compared to 
the mammoth battle - wagons and 
carriers of World War II.” a 


Another scene on the first Glidden tour . 


A Story for Ole Evinrude 


Evinrude Motors Marks Its 50th Anniversary With 
Report to Founder on Outboard Boating’s Progress 


Sponsor: Evinrude Motors, Divi- 
sion of Outboard Marine and 
Mfg. Co. 


TITLE: Report to Ole, 30 min., 
color, produced by MPO Pro- 
ductions, Inc. 


vy Fifty years ago, Ole Evinrude, 
urged on by his devoted wife, Bess, 
decided to go into business for 
himself making a detachable motor 
for boats which he had engineered 
two years previously. Mrs. Evin- 
rude wrote the new firm’s first ad- 
vertising copy — “Don’t Row — 
Throw the Oars Away.” 
Evinrude, the country’s first out- 
board motor manufacturer, is 
marking its 50th anniversary this 
year with the new film, Report to 
Ole, which describes the enormous 
progress of outboard boating since 
Mrs. Evinrude’s provocative chal- 
lenge. It was produced and photo- 
graphed on location by MPO’s 
Larry Madison in his typical high 
style. Scenes were shot in Con- 
necticut, Wisconsin, Tennessee, 


Actor Simon Oakland (left), por- 
traying Ole Evinrude gets briefing 
from W. J. Webb, vice-president, 
Outboard Marine Corp. 


New York, Florida, Nevada and 
Alaska, The narration, written by 
Burton J. Rowles, is delivered in a 
folk music idiom by Oscar Brand, 

Prints are available through local 
Evinrude dealers and via Modern 
TPS for television use. Ya 


Introduction to an Antibiotic 
Schering Gives the Medical Field Details on Product 


Sponsor: Schering Corporation. 
TITLE: Film Report on Fulvicin, 

30 min., color, produced by 

Kevin Donovan Films. 
vx Demonstrating the clinical ef- 
fectiveness of griseofulvin, a new 
antifungal antibiotic, a new film 
report on an orally effective treat- 
ment of ringworm infections was 
presented at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York on July 22. 
The motion picture was prepared 
by Kevin Donovan Films for 
Schering Corporation under the 
technical direction of Dr. J. Walter 
Wilson of the University of South- 
ern California, who also serves as 
narrator. 

In the film, Dr. Wilson explains 
how this new antibiotic acts in the 
body. He says: “Griseofulvin ad- 


| ministered by mouth is carried by 


the blood stream and becomes a 
part of each new epidermal cell 


_ produced during the interval, and 


is incorporated into the keratin so 


_ as to make it resistant to fungi 


until it is finally shed. It is thus 


_ able to form a continuous barrier 
_ through which the fungi cannot 


penetrate, the outgrowth of which 
eventually pushes them completely 
away from the body and causes a 
cure.” 

Photographer on location, the 
film includes reports from out- 
standing physicians in New Or- 
leans, Sayre, Pa., Cincinnati, Col- 
lege Park, Md., and Los Angeles. 
Outstanding scenes are those shot 
in color with ultraviolet light show- 
ing the effects of fungal infections. 

Medical groups may borrow the 
film by writing to the Audio-Visual 
Department, Schering Corporation, 
Bloomfield, N.J. ye 


Buyer’s Guide to 
1960 Film Services 


vy A 1960 Buyer’s Guide to 
Film Production Services is 
due shortly. This complete 
BUSINESS SCREEN “special” 
lists labs, music, effects and 
other sources required for to- 
day’s motion pictures, sound 
slidefilm and other tools. & 
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CASE HISTORIES OF CURRENT SPONSORED FILM PROGRAMS 


The Industrial Supplier's Role 


Services of Industrial Distributors Are Explained i: 
Standard Pressed Steel Film “A Talk With Mr. BY” 


Sponsor: Standard Pressed Steel 
Company. 

Titte: A Talk With Mr. D, 20 
min, color, produced by Photo- 
Arts Productions, Inc. 


vy The important but often mis- 
understood role of industrial dis- 
tribution in the business economy 
is pictured in this film which uses 
a Mike Wallace-type interview 
technique for its format. The pic- 
ture covers many of the principal 
ways in which the industrial dis- 
tributor serves both buyer and 
supplier alike. It may be the first 
coverage in celluloid of the indus- 
trial distribution function — an 
industry with an annual gross of 
over four billion dollars. 

Standard Pressed Steel sponsored 
the film as a needed missing link 
in the distributor's sales and pro- 
motion program, according to 
Leonard H. Clark, marketing man- 
ager. “In many quarters today, in- 
dustrial distribution is still the 
least understood important func- 
tion in our economy. The distribu- 
tor is vital to industry; we, and 
many companies like us, rely on 
him to sell our industrial prod- 
ucts.” 

SPS sells socket screws, lock- 
nuts, spring fasteners, steel shop 


Below: the interviewer gets the 
facts in “A Talk With Mr. D.” 


equipment and shelving through 
approximately 2000 industrial dis- 
tributors. However, sole mention 
of SPS is in the opening credit line. 

The variety of industrial supply 
products in episodes throughout 
the film—grinding wheels and cut- 
ting tools as well as fasteners— 
permits the showing of the film by 
manufacturers of virtually any in- 
dustrial product. 


Interviewer Is Converted 


The film centers around an in- 
terview with Mr. D—the typical 
industrial distributor—by an in- 
terrogator who initially is a doubt- 
ing antagonist but subsequently 
becomes a convert to industrial 
distribution. Of interest to pur- 
chasing groups may be the good- 
natured caricature of the Nervous 
Purchasing Agent—his company 
buys everything direct—and the 
Confident Purchasing Agent—he 
buys mainly through the industrial 
distributor. 

Released primarily as an in- 
dustry service by SPS, Mr. D has 
been endorsed and is being dis- 
tributed by the three associations 
which make up the “Triple Indus- 
trial” group—the National Indus- 
trial Distributors Association, the 
Southern Industrial Distributors 
Association and the American Sup- 
ply and Machinery Manufacturers 
Association. 

Sponsor Also Offers Film 


Prints are also available from 
SPS (Jenkintown, Pa.) for show- 
ing by any industrial distributor, 
by purchasing agents or by other 
industry groups. 


For Young Drivers 


* One of the grim statistics of our 
day is that teen-age drivers are in- 
volved in one out of eight fatal 
auto accidents. 

To help “educate” young drivers 
to their responsibilities, the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. premiered a new 
13'4-minute motion picture, Tom- 
my Gets the Keys, at the National 
Press Club in Washington, D. C. 
last month. Endorsed by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, Tommy was 
adapted from BFG’s successful 
cartoon book of the same title. 
Film will get national distribu- 
tion this fall. 


Youth’s Future in Agriculture 


Piizer Sponsors “Dynamic Careers in Agriculture” 
to Show Opportunities Created by Farm Technology 


Sponsor: Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


TitTLeE: Dynamic Careers Through 
Agriculture, 28 min, color, pro- 
duced by Star Informational 
Films. 


ve Three years ago, Dana Bennett, 
consultant to the Farm Film 
Foundation, had a talk with J. Jer- 
ome Thompson, vice president of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. and man- 
ager of its Agricultural Division, 
about the need for a film to in- 
terest young people in agriculture 
as a career. Much impressed with 
the opportunity to provide a useful 
public service, Mr. Thompson ini- 
tiated the project, which has re- 
sulted in Dynamic Careers 
Through Agriculture. It is pre- 
sented by Pfizer, although the com- 
pany is not mentioned in the film 
beyond title credits. 


Tool for Vocational Counselor 


The picture is a vocational coun- 
seling tool showing how an agri- 
cultural education provides spe- 
cialized status in a great many 
other fields than farming. Too 
many Americans refer to agricul- 
ture as a “declining industry.” 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. American agriculture is an 
expanding industry in every im- 
portant respect except one—the 
number of people required to farm 
the land. 

Actually this declining number 
of farm workers is a tribute to the 
resourcefulness of our American 
farmer and the advancement of 
agricultural technology. As the 
film shows, through the use of sci- 
entific developments, he is able to 
produce more food, on less land, 
with less labor than any other 
farmer in the world. Today he 
provides food and clothing for 
himself and 23 others. In 1930 he 
could support only nine others be- 
sides himself. 


More Than “Farming the Land” 

Because of the close association 
agriculture has with the production 
of food, many people still think of 
it only in terms of “farming the 
land.” While the actual production 
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of food is basic to the industry, 
the technological revolution that 
has swept across agriculture dur- 
ing the past two decades has greatly 
expanded the field of opportunities 
for careers through agriculture. 

Dynamic Careers Through Agri- 
culture is one of the first major 
productions of up-and-coming Star 
Informational Films (Plainfield, 
N.J.). Star is the lengthened sha- 
dow of Arthur Krienke, a _ well 
known film maker on the New 
York scene for several years. 

Developed By Research Care 

Although the film’s original con- 
cept was simple enough, casting it 
in visual terms, and gathering the 
specific material was a long, tor- 
tuous process. Art Krienke visited 
a dozen colleges, talked to scores 
of authorities, went back to check 
on script versions again and again, 
and then took his camera all over 
the country to get his visual ma- 
terial. It took almost a year, but 
the result is beautiful to look at, 
and tells a well-rounded, convinc- 
ing story. No small part of the 
film’s success can be laid to a 
beautifully written script by Ralph 
Schoolman. 

Counsel From Farm Leaders 

Dynamic Careers Through Agri- 
culture was supervised by Herbert 
L. Schaller, manager of public re- 
lations for Pfizer’s Agricultural 
Division. It was developed with 
the help and counsel of a number 
of agricultural leaders—teachers, 
college administrators, extension 
editors, business leaders, and oth- 
ers with an interest in agriculture. 
The first public showing of the film 
was in Washington, D.C., earlier 
this year, before a large group of 
Congressional leaders, USDA of- 
ficials, and leaders in national 
farm organizations. 

It is available for free loan 
showings through the Farm Film 
Foundation and the Chas. Pfizer 
Company. 

* ok * 
NoTE: write the Farm Film Foun- 
dation, 1731 Eye St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the film library 
source nearest you. 
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These scenes from “The Hidden Tear” show how a therapist may help. 


The Town That Showed the Way 


Charleston’s Asthma Program Told in ““Hidden Tear” 


Sponsor: Warner-Chilcott Lab- 
oratories. 


TitL—E: The Hidden Tear, 161% 
min., b/w, produced by Sturgis- 
Grant Productions, Inc. 


ve In Charleston, W. Va., a re- 
habilitation program for children 
and adults suffering from bron- 
chial asthma is today being suc- 
cessfully carried out through the 
combined efforts of a local aller- 
gist, a physical therapist and the 
community of Charleston, itself. 

By telling the story of Debbie 
Mullins, 8, and her return to a 
normal healthy existence from 
having been a lonely and over- 
protected asthmatic child, The 
Hidden Tear aims at stimulating 
other communities throughout the 
country to establish similar pro- 
grams. The simple ingredients 
needed are a doctor, a gym, an 
understanding therapist, and of 
course, those who are in need of 
help. 

The film demonstrates that with 


the right kind of exercise, asth- 
matic children need not be kept 
from normal activities. In Charles- 
ton, for the past three years, the 
revolutionary rehabilitation pro- 
gram has proved that the fre- 
quency and severity of asthmatic 
attacks may be greatly lessened. 
For many of the children, the 
“Bucking Broncho” sessions were 
literally the first physical exercise 
of any kind that they had had. Yet 
now we see them climbing ropes, 
practicing judo and bounding 
across the parallel bars. 


Governor Appears in Film 


Taking part in the film are West 
Virginia’s Governor Cecil Under- 
wood, Charleston asthma special- 
ist, Merle S. Scherr, M.D., and 
Lawrence Frankel, Physical Fit- 
ness Director of the Charleston 
YMCA. Charleston’s experience 
with the “Bucking Bronchos” is 
being emulated by many other 
communities all over the coun- 
try, it is reported. at’ 


Action Report on U.S. Strike Force 


vx On-the-spot deployment of a 
USAF Tactical Air Command 
Composite Air Strike Force is the 
subject of an ambitious new film 
to be released in December by the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
Taken on locations at TAC bases 
across the country, Checkmate re- 
veals the workings of this unusual 
and little-known arm of the Air 
Force tailor-made to travel swiftly 
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to any part of the world to prevent 
or stop a “small war.” 


Made up of fighters, fighter- | 


bombers, recon planes, tankers 
and transports, the average Air 
Strike Force is assimilated and put 


into action by a number of Tac- | 
tical Air Command combat-ready © 


operations. Checkmate does a good 
job of jumping from one command 
post to another as the emergency 


20 1959 


movement takes shape and gathers 
momentum. 

The film covers a variety of im- 
portant operational procedures, 
from round-the-world weather 
briefing to making up a compact 
meal kit for pilots about to embark 
upon a 6,000 mile run. Coordina- 
tion is the keynote. One unusual 
sequence at a “filling station” in 
the sky records the in-flight refuel- 
ing of fighter planes from one base 
by a giant tanker from another 
base, the planes meeting somewhere 
over the ocean to pump and re- 
ceive 400 gallons of fuel per minute 
while treading the sky at 360 miles 


per hour. The film really moves. 

Avoiding trite behind-the-desk 
speeches, Checkmate garners its in- 
formation directly from operational 
scenes, using the many people who 
take part in an Air Strike Force 
movement — coordinating officers, 
pilots, crewmen. 

Produced by an in-plant unit of 
Lockheed, the film has the ap- 
proval and support of both the De- 
partment of Defense and the 
United States Air Force. Script 
and direction are by Fred J. 
Runde, Jr., with technical assist- 
ance by Major Edward Albany, 
Langley AFB, Virginia. We 


Maremont’s Film Leads to Sales 


“Muffler Magic” Showings at Dealer Clinics Touch 
Off Sales Rise: Bring Sponsor New Retail Outlets 


NE OF THE HOTTEST items on 
the list of useful motion pic- 
tures for business this year has 
been the Dallas Jones’ production, 
Muffler Magic, for the Maremont 
Muffler Division of MarPro, Inc. 
Filmed at the beginning of 1959 
and subsequently shown at Mare- 
mont-sponsored dealer meetings 
for service station owners and em- 
ployees, and jobbers and distribu- 
tors, Muffler Magic has had an ex- 
cellent response in the way of sales 
and profits. Its showings have re- 
sulted in increased auto safety, as 
well. 


Part of a Complete Package 

With the showing of the film at 
dealer outlets throughout the coun- 
try, Maremont planned an entire 
package, including muffler service 
tips, methods of promotional dis- 
play, and discussions of sales tech- 
niques. These “dealer clinics,” in 
conjunction with a vigorous adver- 
tising campaign, served to touch 
off a phenomenal rise in sales and 
to bring Maremont a host of new 
retail outlets. 

Charles A. Klaus, vice president 
in charge of sales for MarPro, 
said: “The reaction to Muffler 
Magic has been beyond all expec- 
tations . . . stimulating fare for 
servicemen . . . Maremont clinics 
are being set-up around the coun- 
try at a rapid rate.” 

160 Sales After One Clinic 

Clary Wingfield, owner of Por- 
tage Auto Parts in Chicago, where 
the first clinic was held, reported: 
“The day after the clinic we re- 
ceived more than 20 telephone 
calls telling us of the fine presen- 
tation . . . In terms of business, 
our sales people sold 160 mufflers 
within one week of the clinic. 


These sales came as a direct result 
of the Muffler Magic clinic.” 

The film itself is the story of a 
young service station owner whose 
business nets him little profit. 
Called upon by a Maremont rep- 
resentative, he is convinced that 
taking on the additional service 
line of replacing mufflers will help 
him. 

The film goes into a simple but 
detailed analysis of the production 
of Maremont mufflers, proving why 
they are high-quality products, how 
adaptable they are and how they 
may be easily and quickly installed, 
and telling what the service station 
owner can do to promote his new 
service. Supervised by George 
Owens for Dallas Jones Produc- 
tions, Inc., Chicago, Muffler Magic 
stars Meg Myles. 


Strong Follow-Up Campaign 


Maremont enlisted the aid of 
Jack Paar and Dave Garroway to 
push their advertising campaign 
along, and promoted the product 
at the local level with large signs 
offering free muffler inspection at 
service stations. The result has 
been that Maremont dealers at ev- 
ery level have done well for them- 
selves, and there are fewer drivers 
on the streets with worn-out and 
dangerous mufflers. a 


Below: pretty Meg Myles brings 
“Mufiler Magic.” 
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U.S. destroyer steams past the tiny Mayflower II in a scene from the historic film. 


Saga of Our Most Rewarding Film Voyage 


by John Sloan Smith, President, Aero Mayflower Transit Co., Ine. 


ow Does iT HAPPEN that a 

household moving organiza- 

tion should sponsor a film about 
a ship’s voyage? 

It might seem strange were it 

not for the fact that the ship in- 

volved was the Mayflower II and 


that the name of the moving or-- 


ganization is the Aero Mayflower 
Transit Company. The Mayflower 
Il, you'll recall, was the gallant 
little vessel which won world-wide 
attention in the spring of 1957 
when it sailed from England to 
America in a re-enactment of the 
Pilgrim voyage of 1620. 

But what does the sailing of the 
Mayflower II have to do with the 
household moving business? And 
why did we invest our money in a 
motion picture completely unre- 
lated to moving? 


We Received Full Value 

Many people within our own 
organization asked the same ques- 
tion, but only until the film was 
completed. Not since then. We 
could have spent five times as 
much money in producing a film 
on the moving of household goods 
and it wouldn’t have done us half 
as much good as “The Mayflower 
Story.” 

The Mayflower Story documents 
the re-enactment of one of the 
most stirring pages in our coun- 
try’s history—the Mayflower voy- 
age of the Pilgrims. It was our 
intention to record this bold ven- 
ture on film so that it would serve 


aS a permanent reminder of our 
precious heritage and of the reli- 
gious freedoms we treasure so 
dearly. 


A Long-Lasting P. R. Tool 


If these seem to be lofty ideals 
for a company-sponsored film, 
nonetheless they reflected our sin- 
cere feelings . . . then and now. 

And because we were faithful to 
those ideals, we were rewarded 
with a film that has won for the 
company not only nationwide ac- 
claim and a greater recognition in 
the business community, but the 
gratitude of people everywhere— 
school teachers, businessmen, 
friends, churchmen, and grade 
school children alike. 

It has rewarded us with an in- 
calculable amount of that precious 
commodity known as goodwill. 

It has brought our company na- 
tionwide publicity. 

It has helped us to bring about 
a closer relationship between our 
company and our agents through- 
out the country. 

It has provided us with an in- 
valuable public relations tool that 
will be at our disposal for years to 
come. 


Fortune Smiles on Venture 

Luck plays an important part in 
almost every successful venture 
and so it was with Aero Mayflower 
and its participation in the May- 
flower II project. 

In the first place, we were for- 


At left: on hand for premiere 

of “The Mayflower Story” were 
(l to r) J. Rosasco, v.p. of 

Aero Mayflower; Geoffrey Wick- 
steed, Mayflower II first mate; 
Maitland Edy, LIFE writer who 
made historic voyage; and Paul 
Alley, producer of the film. 


tunate that our company founders 
had the wisdom to select the name 
they did. Some choose to call it 
foresight. In any event, in the 


spring of 1955 we learned through 
a newspaper clipping that a British 


Above: John Sloan Smith made 
special trip to England to watch 
construction of the replica at Brix- 
ham shipyards. 


group headed by a former British 
Army officer, Major Warwick 
Charlton, was planning to build a 
replica of the original Mayflower. 
They planned to sail this tiny ves- 
sel to this country and to present 
it to the American people as a 
token of goodwill—a gift symbolic 
of the bonds that unite the peoples 
of America and Great Britain. It 
was to be financed exclusively by 
public donations. 

I was fascinated by the idea. So 
much so that eventually I visited 
England to get a first-hand view of 
the early stages of the ship’s con- 
struction. But that was to come 
later and there was a great deal 
that preceded that trip to England. 


Agency Makes First Contact 


Through our advertising agency, 
Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
Riper of Indianapolis, we were suc- 
cessful in contacting the British 
group which had inspired this un- 


Mow the Film of the 
II's Journey 
Brought This Sponsor 

“Incaleulable Goodwill” 


dertaking. We expressed our in- 
terest in cooperating in the venture 
in any way possible. 

There was a way, we were told. 
As movers of household goods, 
and because of the Mayflower 
name identification, it would be 
appropriate if our company would 
handle delivery of the ship’s cargo 
when the Mayflower II arrived in 
Plymouth, Mass. Gladly, we said, 
in return for which we would make 
a cash contribution to the Plym- 
outh Plantation, a non-profit 
group in Plymouth to which the 
ship ultimately was to be turned 
over to become a permanent na- 
tional shrine. 

Coincidentally, during the 
months immediately preceding the 
news that a Mayflower II was be- 
ing planned, our company was in 
the process of investigating the 
possibility of producing a film on 
moving. We had been negotiating 
with several film companies and 
film producers, with little success. 
We were uncertain about the kind 
of a film we wanted. 


Seek Rights to the Films 

Our decision to participate in 
the Mayflower II project, however, 
opened new avenues. We aban- 
doned all ideas of producing a film 
on the moving of household goods 
and focused our attention on the 
film rights of this historic voyage- 
to-be. As far back as December, 
1955, we learned that the spon- 
sors of the Mayflower II voyage 
had plans to shoot some film, but 
it was not until the ship was en 
route to America, almost a year 
and a half later, that we were cer- 
tain the film rights belonged to us. 
It was most exasperating at times 
but, in the end, very rewarding. 

The job of negotiating for the 
exclusive film rights of the May- 
flower II voyage was dropped in 
the lap of Edward L. Van Riper, 
vice president of our advertising 
agency, and it was he who spent 
many sleepless nights trying to tie 
down the loose ends. 

We knew before the ship set sail 
on April 20, 1957, that considera- 
ble footage had been shot. 

However, even though we had 
visited England a year earlier, 
there were still many unanswered 
questions about the film and film 
rights on the eve of the voyage. 
Had the English company which 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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In 18 Important Areas Around the Globe— 


World Trade Fairs Carry 
America’s Story to Millions 


Business and Government Work Together for Trade 


ORE THAN TEN MILLION 
M people in 18 nations through- 
out the world will be introduced 
to the wonders and resources of 
American productivity, this year, 
via the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce’s International Trade Fairs 
program. By the time 1959 has 
been metamorphosed into 1960, 
thousands of American industrial 
and business firms will have ex- 
hibited their products and proc- 
esses to peoples from every curve 
of the globe. 

What this means to the United 
States in terms of international 
trade and economic advancement 
is beyond calculation. With mil- 
lions of potential distributors and 
consumers in attendance at Ameri- 
can exhibits on four continents, 
important overseas markets are 
being opened. 

More important, new markets 
for freedom are springing up ev- 
erywhere. The direct representa- 
tion of American goods and pro- 
cedures in foreign countries af- 
forded by the Trade Fairs is a 
powerful overture for international 
understanding, and a giant step to- 
ward furthering the cause of free 
enterprise and democratic princi- 
ples. 

Making Up For Lost Time 

Trade fairs are nothing new to 
the peoples of foreign lands. In 
fact, they have been going on in 
Europe for centuries. America has 
been slow in recognizing their great 
potential for trade and diplomacy, 
but in the few short years that we 
have been participating, beginning 
with our first venture in Bangkok, 
Thailand, in 1954, our exhibits 
have been seen by more than 50 
million people at some 75 show- 
ings in 27 countries. If the statis- 
tics alone are staggering to the 
imagination, the progress they rep- 
resent is even more so. 

To give a small example of the 
widespread influence that Ameri- 
can exhibits have had on our world 
neighbors, the “Supermarket USA” 
production, featuring more than 
4,000 consumer items, which was 
shown in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, in 
1957, directly stimulated plans for 
the opening of 60 such self-service 
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markets throughout that country. 

In addition, a number of manu- 
facturers in this country have re- 
ported establishing important new 
trade contacts in countries in which 
they have exhibited their products. 
And others with already-estab- 
lished foreign trade have firmly at- 
tested to the broadening of their 
markets as a direct result of the 
Trade Fairs. 


Communications Lead Way 

The overall picture of increased 
American stature in world trade 
and good will, however, is the most 
encouraging factor to come out of 


Paris, May-8, 1959: the American 
pavilion at the 48th Paris Inter- 
national Trade Fair. 


Fair participation. And the com- 
munications field has contributed 
greatly to this panoramic success. 
Through a variety of media, the 
peoples of the world are getting a 
real look at the nation they have 
heard so much about from one 
agency or another. Beggars, kings, 
housewives, diplomats, business- 
men, illiterate laborers — all are 
getting the opportunity to see for 
themselves the stuff America is 
made of, from first-hand demon- 
strations of products and proce- 
dures to wide-scale motion picture 
and color still viewing of this boun- 
tiful, progressive land. 

Leading attendance figures at 
the Casablanca and Brussels Fairs 
were recorded by Circarama, an 
18-minute color film tour of the 


1959 


ft 
SCIENCE £57 INTERESSANTE 


At the 15th Casablanca International Fair, the people of Morocco find 
science exhibit fascinating. More than 600,000 saw U.S. displays. A 
principal feature was the giant “Circarama” film show. 


United States shown on 360 de- 
grees of seamless screens by eleven 
different projectors. In Casablanca 
alone, nearly 19,000 people per 
day crammed the U. S. Pavilion 
for 17 days to see it. 

In Moscow, along with Circa- 
rama, Charles Eames’ Septorama, 
showing color stills of American 
life on seven screens simultane- 
ously, has drawn tremendous 
crowds. Closed circuit television, 
both color and black-and-white, 
has been a powerful attraction in 
Moscow and other Trade Fair 
cities. 

All Around The Globe 

An entire exhibit on marketing 
techniques was held in Tokyo dur- 
ing May of this year, and featured 
puppetry and film showings. The 
Paris International Trade Fair, 
also held in May, was built around 
nuclear power and trade, with the 
sea and the new St. Lawrence Sea- 
way as the prime recipients. Por- 
table radio, television, tape re- 


corder and phonograph displays 
drew large crowds. 

Recent Trade Fairs in Greece, 
Peru and Tunisia have all used 
a wide variety of audio-visual tech- 
niques to present and demonstrate 
production methods, agricultural 
advancements, distribution and 
consumer research, industrial tech- 
nology, and so on. 

The American participation in 
the Berlin Industries Fair this sum- 
mer, centering around medical 
progress, featured a number of 
photographic exhibits. And visitors 
to the Damascus Fair were treated 
to seeing themselves on closed-cir- 
cuit television monitors, in addi- 
tion to being given Polaroid photos 
of themselves. 


In Theory and Practice 
Thus it is that the United States 
has taken up the cudgel for peace 
and prosperity through interna- 
tional relations. With ready-made 
audiences throughout the world, 
due to the age-old practice of trade 


U.S. exhibit theme at Paris this year was “Toward More Commerce 
Between France and the U.S.,” dramatized in this huge wall mural. 
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fairs in Europe and Asia, we have 
embarked upon a crusade for 
peace by going to our global neigh- 
bors and showing them what we 
have done in the past in the way of 
discovery and productivity, what 
we are doing presently, and what 
we plan for the future. 


Truth Is Basic Theme 

The concept of bettering trade 
and furthering understanding be- 
tween peoples, upon which trade 
fairs have been based, is at last 
being used to distinct advantage 
by people who desire peace and its 
promotions. America is striving 
for, and achieving a goal of rep- 
resentational truth through the 
Trade Fair program. 

Not a small amount of the credit 
for American successes thus far 
belongs to the people of the com- 
munications field, particularly those 
working in visuals. Since the first 
Cinerama production stole Rus- 
sia’s thunder at a Trade Fair some 
five years ago, more and more em- 
phasis has been placed on the im- 


“Uncle Sam Goes 
to the Trade Fairs” 
13% Minutes, Color 


Produced by 


The Office of 
International Trade Fairs 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


| 
| vy The story of this far- 
| reaching program takes you 
to fairgrounds of Tokyo, 
| Casablanca, Milan, Paris, | 
| and Poznan, Poland, show- | 
| ing how U.S. exhibits stim- | 
| ulate understanding abroad | 
| of the values of two-way | 
| trade and to dramatize the | 
benefits of free enterprise. | 
| In more than 65 interna- 
tional fairs in 27 different 
| countries since 1954, U.S. | 
government and industry | 
| have worked hand-in-hand | 
| to improve international un- 
derstanding and world 
trade. 


_ Loans can be arranged 
through: Public Informa- 
tion, Office of International 
Trade Fairs, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C, 

In Metropolitan Chicago: a 
print can be obtained for 
overnight loan from BusI- 
NESS SCREEN, 7064 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago. Phone BRiar- 
gate 4-8234. No charge, un- 
less delivery requested. 


U. S. Exhibits Promote Trade and Goodwill: 


pact of visual communication. The 
peoples of the world want to see 
us as we are, and America is re- 
sponding in exemplary fashion. 


Successes Are Recorded 


In an effort to show the Ameri- 
can people what is being achieved 
in world affairs through trade 
exhibits, and to stimulate even 
greater participation in them by 
our industries and businesses, the 
Office of International Trade Fairs 
of the Department of Commerce 
has made two motion pictures 
showing world-wide trade fair 
competitions. 

The most recent of the two, a 
16mm color film narrated by Dave 
Garroway, is called Showcase For 
Freedom, and tours 1958 fairs held 
in Turkey, Italy, Austria, Tunisia, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia. Sched- 
uled for release to industry, trade 
associations, television stations, 
service groups and other organiza- 
tions, the film depicts a great va- 
riety of exhibits and products. 


Earlier Film Also Useful 

An earlier film, Uncle Sam Goes 
To The Trade Fairs, covers pre- 
vious exhibits held in Japan, Mo- 
rocco, Italy, France and Poland. 
Narrated by well-known commen- 
tator John Daly, the film tells the 
story of U. S. participation in the 
world trade fairs and what we are 
doing to dramatize the benefits of 
free enterprise. 

Both films run for 13/2 minutes 
and may be arranged for loan 
through Public Information, Office 
of International Trade Fairs, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

The earlier film has already 
been seen by more than half a 
million persons in this country, 
and a larger audience is expected 


“Showcase 
for Freedom” 
13% minutes, color 


Presented by 
The Office of 
International Trade Fairs 
U.S. Department of 
Commerce 
| Dave Garroway, Narrator | 


| % This latest film on US. 
| trade fairs abroad tours the 
| 1958 fairs at Izmir, Turkey; 
Milan, Italy; Poznan, Po- | 
land; Tunis, Tunisia; Vi- 
enna, Austria; and Zageb, 
Yugoslavia. It shows latest | 
| developments being exhibited | 
in the continuing program | 
of International Exhibition 
to improve international un- 
derstanding and world trade. 
Available on free loan from: 
Industry Relations, Office of 
International Trade Fairs, 
U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Annex 1, Washing- 
ton 25. 
| In Chicago only: pickup 
| may be obtained of a print 
| from BUSINESS SCREEN of- 
| fices, 7064 Sheridan Road, 
_ Chicago 26. No charge for 
| overnight loan, except where 
delivery requested. 


for the new Showcase For Free- 
dom. Both films are well worth 
seeing, for aside from their highly 
visual content and intelligent nar- 
ration, they stand as useful docu- 
ments of America’s diligent efforts 
to promote peace and prosperity 


throughout the world. 
* ok 


Ep. Nore: It is in America’s in- 
terest to promote wide and wise 
participation of U. S. industry in 
the international trade fairs. See 
these films and look to the oppor- 
tunity for participation. 


The U. S. at Tokyo’s 1959 International Trade Fair. Half a million Jap- 
anese saw exhibits on “Modern Research and New Ideas in Marketing.” 
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Pre-Selling the Ads 


RAMATIC EMpPHasis and full 

color visualization of the 
company’s advertising and sales 
promotion plans for the year ahead 
has been provided for executives, 
employees and dealers by the 
Tractor Group of Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company. The Mil- 
waukee farm equipment branch 
and dealer organization’s adver- 
tising and sales aids are pictured 
in Pre-Selling for Dealer Profit, a 
1614-minute color and sound mo- 
tion picture. 

W. J. Klein, A-C’s vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales promotion, 
is featured as the top management 
representative who briefs audi- 
ences on the many facets of the 
Tractor Group’s advertising and 
sales promotion program. He is 


W. J. Klein, Allis-Chalmers’ di- 
rector of sales promotion, made 
presentation of ad program. 


assisted, in filmed sequences, by 
representative dealers who appear 
in camera interviews telling the 
successes they have achieved in 
local aspects of the promotion 
program. 

The sound film replaces printed 
matter formerly used to bolster 
sales meetings at which home of- 
fice people made personal appear- 
ances. Distances, home-office pres- 
sures and other problems made 
the new film necessary and assured 
attendance of top management 
people at all meetings via the 
screen. 

Special point is made of dealer- 
tie-in advantages through local 
level advertising and promotional 
programs. Script was prepared by 
the Tractor Group’s Advertising 
and Sales Department; dealer in- 
terviews filmed in the field were 
combined with studio sequences 
featuring Mr. Klein which were 
made on the sound stage of the 
Chicago Film Studio, Inc., where 
lip sequences were shot. R. S. 
Piasecki, supervisor of photog- 
raphy for the Allis-Chalmers’ 
Tractor Group, directed and super- 
vised the production. ae 
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It’s the Picture That Counts... 


For quality production, more and more of the quality accounts are 
entrusted to MPO’s care . . . and below is a list of companies whose mo- 
tion pictures* are currently being produced by MPO: 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CPA’S 
ASSOCIATION OF PACIFIC FISHERIES 
BURLINGTON INDUSTRIES, INC. 

E. I. DU PONT de NEMOURS & CO. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

*20 to 30 minutes in length. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
GULF OIL CORPORATION 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 


UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Productions, Juc. 


in NEW YORK CITY 
15 East 53rd Street 
MUrray Hill 8-7830 
in HOLLYWOOD 
4024 Radford Avenue 
POplar 9-0326 


For detailed information regarding MPO’s Creative staff and studio facilities, write or call 
Judd L. Pollock, 15 East 53rd St., New York 22, New York, MUrray Hill 8-7830 


=). 
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With equipment held high, the camera party wades three-quarters of 


a mile through African stream to reach swamp where iron ore is dug. 


Journey to Kalabo: the Diary 


of a Location Trek to Africa 


Reid H. Ray Sets An Example in Fortitude, Distance 


H’’ MANY motion picture pro- 
ducers would be willing to 
travel 22,000 miles, hobnob with 
bushmen, wade a vermin-infested 
river, and play havoc with a cobra 
—all for a four-minute film se- 
quence? 

Just to prove that advanced 
technology hasn't taken the adven- 
ture out of motion picture produc- 
tion, Reid H. Ray recently traveled 
halfway around the world for just 
such a four-minute sequence and 
had a whale of a time doing it. 

Back in March of 1958, Reid 
H. Ray Film Industries contracted 
to produce a 27-minute color film 
for the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association. Entitled 


One Hoe For Kalabo, the picture 
called for a sequence of primitive 
iron smelting and forging as prac- 
ticed in a remote part of the Afri- 
can bush. 


Four Months to Find Tribe 


Following four months of nego- 
tiations with British officials to lo- 
cate a native tribe which still prac- 
ticed the ancient art, Ray and his 
wife left for Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, where he was to estab- 
lish his headquarters. From Salis- 
bury they flew to Mongu, in the 
Barotseland of Northern Rhodesia, 
to size up the difficulties that lay 
ahead. Two days later, they were 
winging their way north into the 


Below: beside plane which carried Rays 750 miles into bush country 
are (l to r) Bob Hart, Kalabo trader; Reid H. Ray; Murray Armour, 


district commissioner; pilot Andy Rybicki; and Mrs. Reid Ray. 


This National Tool Builders’ Film Needed a Key Sequence— 
So a Dedicated Producer Went 22,000 Miles to Bring It Back. 


heart of the bush country, to the 
village of Kalabo. 

Ray and his wife were greeted 
at Kalabo by District Commis- 
sioner Murray Armour and ten na- 
tives from a nearby tribe. Two of 
the natives, a pair of fierce-looking 
old men appropriately named Chi- 
lunda and Ishamuyeye, claimed in 
their own inimitable fashion to 
know what-was-what about iron 
ore smelting. Speaking in a little- 


Meet Chilunda, the Barotseland 
native who knew the primitive 
method of smelting iron ore as his 
forefathers had done. His skill 
built, operated kiln. 


known dialect, they finally proved 
to be headman and blacksmith, re- 
spectively, of a kiln operation. 
Convinced beyond words, the 
Rays were put aboard a dugout 
canoe with two natives and sent 
paddling up the Luanginga River. 
From another canoe Armour in- 
formed them that they were on 
their way to the village of Namu- 
sunga, which they recognized im- 
mediately as the place they wanted 
for the shooting locale of the tribe. 


Corn Meal Gets Cooperation 


Twenty-five miles and several 
mosquito bites later, the Rays dis- 
covered Namusunga to be an in- 
teresting cluster of straw-thatched 
huts with an ideal view for a sun- 
rise sequence. The natives of the 
village, however, some 35 strong, 
waxed somewhat indifferent to the 
venture until Armour and Ray 
promised to bring them 200 
pounds of corn meal, next time 
around. The deal was closed, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray were paddled 
and flown, with all dispatch, back 
to Salisbury, to prepare for the lo- 
cation photography. 

Because the scheduled airline 
had only bi-weekly flights to 
Mongu, Ray chartered the plane 
of a British adventurer, Andy Ry- 


bicki. A cameraman, one Anker 
Atkinson, was borrowed from the 
Central African Film Unit, along 
with a 16mm Arriflex camera, 
portable tape recorder, batteries, 
etc. Then, with 110 pounds of 
tinned food (including some 
“treats” for the local British op- 
eratives) and the usual trusty rifles, 
the Rays left Salisbury for the 
bush. 

350 miles west of Salisbury, Ry- 
bicki’s plane set down at Victoria 
Falls to re-fuel, giving Ray an op- 
portunity to shoot some stills of 
the unusual gorge where the waters 
of the Zambesi tumble 305 feet 
downward. Then they were on 
their way up the Zambesi Valley 
to Kalabo. 

This may be a propitious point 
to mention that on his original trip 
to Mongu, Ray had had to obtain 
permission to film the local natives 
from the Paramount Chief Mwana- 
wina of Barotseland. Permission 
was obtained during a visit to the 
Chief's palace, where the Rays 
were treated to a fine rendition of 
the King’s English, the Chief hav- 
ing been educated at Oxford. 


The Perils of Bush Travel 


After arriving at Kalabo, then, 
the Rays had only to set up shop 
and prepare for shooting the next 
morning. Their “rest home” for 
the night proved to be a modern 
place complete with hot and cold 
running water and a 50 year old 
native houseboy named Dixon. 

With the first location more than 
eight miles away, Ray enlisted the 
aid of Kalabo trader Rob Hart, 
next morning. Hart had a 15 year 
old pickup truck that he agreed 
to loan the camera party, but when 
the truck proved to have no brakes 
or reverse gear, and when Ray 
learned that the distance to be cov- 
ered to the first location had no 
road, he got Hart to agree to drive 
for him. And so, with four Moola- 
chuzee natives, Rybicki, Atkinson, 
Hart, Mrs. Ray and his faithful 
interpreter Mubita Neta, Ray set 
out for Ikabaku—the swamp. 

Moments later, bounding through 
the bush in their venerable vehicle, 
the party came suddenly upon a 
giant cobra in their path. The truck 
being brakeless, Hart had no choice 
but to run roughshod over the rep- 
tile, leaving it enraged and strik- 
ing as they made a safe getaway. 

The truck was forced to stop at 
a stream approximately one mile 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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...and never an inch 


If you use 16mm sound films in your 
business, you can profit from the ex- 
perience of this outstanding TV station 


Station WBTV, Charlotte, N. C., pre- 
views 75,000 feet of film each week using 
Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projectors. 

They report: “The quality of sound 
and pictures, plus the lack of trouble, is 
amazing. We particularly appreciate the 
quietness and simplicity of the Pageant 
working mechanism. Using our Pag- 
eant Projector, we now get a true quality 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


of trouble! 


check for sound films, before putting 
them on the air.” 


Where you fit in 

Whatever you’re using 16mm movies 
for—training, sales promotion, public 
relations—you can get the same pro- 
fessional performance with a Pageant 
Projector. 

Your pictures will be sparkling and 
filled with detail, even in hard-to- 
darken rooms. Sound is balanced and 
clear. And because every Pageant is 
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permanently lubricated, your projector 
is always ready to go on with the show. 

With printed film path, folding reel 
arms, and attached power belt and cord, 
you'll find the portable Pageant easy to 
set up and use anywhere. 


Why settle for less? 


Get the most from your investment in 
films and audiences—with a Kodak 
Pageant Projector. Any Kodak Audio- 
Visual Dealer will provide details and a 
demonstration. Or write to: 
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An African Trek: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 
from the bog where the-iron ore 
was being mined. The party dis- 
embarked, divided the gear be- 
tween them, removed boots and 
socks, rolled up trousers, and 
waded right in. The journey 
through the muddy, hip-deep water 
was spiced by the knowledge that 
the marshy African stream was 
inhabited by crocodiles, leeches, 
deadly snakes and other assorted 
creatures, none of which held any 
reverence at all for film expedi- 
tions. 
Dig Ore Out of Swamp 

But aside from a few squadrons 
of mosquitos, Ray and his party 
encountered no unsympathetic 
wildlife in the stream. Leaving it, 
they entered the swamp, found 
their miners hard at work digging 
ore out of the mud, and set up 
shop. Within two hours, the first 
stage of the shooting was com- 
pleted, and “Adventurers Anony- 
mous” were on their way back to 
Kalabo. 

That afternoon, they inspected 
the preparations being made for 
smelting and forging the ore, to 
take place two days hence. The 
kiln was in construction about a 
mile from the village, and the jour- 
ney was relatively easy for the 
now-experienced travelers. With 
the help of Mubita Neta and a 
second interpreter, the headman, 
Chilunda, and his “sidekick” Isha- 
muyeye were enlisted to oversee 
the work of cleaning the ore and 
to explain how the kiln functioned. 
Shaping his future shots in his 
mind, Ray called it a day and the 
party returned to the village. 


Filming a Bush Village 

Next morning, the entire crew 
set out for Namusunga to photo- 
graph the typical bush community. 
With fine early morning light for 
color shots, village activity was 
recorded on film, including native 
women at work grinding corn meal, 
men making grass mats and fish 
traps, children playing games of 
tag, and so on. 

The shots canned, Ray and the 
party headed back for Kalabo. 
Stopping at the smelting sight, they 
found the kiln to be in the process 
of drying, so they spent the after- 
noon making scenes of the iron 
miners paddling their canoe on the 
river for a transition footage from 
the swamp to the kiln location. 
Some beautiful scenes of the river 
and its banks were the result. 

The final day of shooting pro- 
vided some unusual moments. 


On location at primitive kiln: shading 16mm Arriflex from intense sun 
and heat are Mrs. Ray (at camera) and Anker Atkinson, the cameraman. 


Early in the morning, the natives 
were busy preparing the charcoal, 
iron ore, and goat-skin bellows for 
the smelting of the iron. The kiln 


proved to be a replica of the fe- 
male torso. Where the head should 
have been was the opening to the 
inside of the kiln, into which the 


PEERLESS 


Scratches on Film 
Irritate Audiences 


Scratches are havens for dirt, and 
refract light improperly. On the 

screen, they mar the picture and may 
distract attention. If on the sound track, 
they produce offensive crackling. 


Fortunately scratches can almost 
always be removed — without loss 
of light, density, color quality, 


or sharpness. 


Write for brochure 


EERLESS 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


charcoal and iron ore was being 
installed. Several holes about the 
location of the navel were to be 
used for testing the progress of the 
smelting. In the rear was an aper- 
ture where the pipes from the 
hand-operated bellows were to be 
inserted to furnish air which would 
heat the charcoal to a high tem- 
perature. An opening was later to 
be made at the pelvis so that the 
kiln would “give birth” to the 
smelted iron. 


Women Taboo at Kiln 

Some difficulty was encountered 
by Ray when he was told of tribal 
superstitions concerning the kiln. 
For one thing, no woman was to 
see the kiln. And the workers were 
not to have anything to do with 
women while the smelting went 
on. Mrs. Ray’s presence, plus the 
fact that certain ancient rules. 
which included setting up of the 
kiln in a hidden place, away from 
water, had been violated already, 
made the natives uneasy. But some 
fast talking by good old Mubita 
Neta calmed the jittery workers 
and Mrs. Ray was allowed to stay 
on to help with the shooting. 

The smelting itself was a four- 
hour marathon of furious activity, 
mostly with the working of the bel- 
lows. At an advanced stage of the 
process, the natives began to step 
up the tempo of their work and 
began chanting in accompaniment. 
Sound recordings were quickly pre- 
pared and several “off the cuff” 
shots made invaluable additions to 
the footage Ray had already won. 


“Deliver” Ore from “Womb” 

The crescendoing activity in the 
blazing noonday sun reached a cli- 
max when the front of the kiln was 
slashed open with a spade and the 
molten iron “delivered” from the 
womb of the image. Close-up shots 
of the natives watching the action 
in terrible anticipation gave Ray 
some great studies in human emo- 
tions. 

Later, the forging of the hoe 
provided some more rare footage. 
After the chunk of iron was heated 
and roughly shaped, the black- 
smith had it forged hot. Then he 
placed it on a crude anvil, held it 
with home-made pincers, and be- 
gan hammering it with a crude 
native hammer. “As this piece 
took shape,” Reid reported, “we 
were astounded at the skill of these 
natives. Unfolding before us was 
a manufacturing process several 
centuries old, which had supplied 
the natives with cultivating tools, 
axes, spears and many other uten- 
sils with which they had survived 
(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 57) 
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ARRIFLEX promotes 


your business... 


with ads directed to those 


who need motion picture films! 


Throughout 1959, Arriflex advertising will be seen regularly by the nation’s top 
management personnel. Fortune, Business Week, Management Methods, and 
Scientific American magazines wil! carry the message to a combined circulation 
of nearly 1,000,000 readers. 


A milestone in ARRIFLEX advertising...this campaign is designed to perform a 
pre-eminent service to cinematography as a whole, and the professional producer in 
particular. A list of protessional producers, who use ARRIFLEX to film quality motion 
pictures, accompanies the literature requested by potential motion picture users. 


In this manner we say “Thanks” to you, the professional producers who have 
overwhelmingly accepted ARRIFLEX, and helped to make it “the choice of 
professionals all over the world.” 


MOTION PICTURE 


Just a few of the hundreds 
of satisfied Arriflex users 


Aveo Mfg. Corp. 


Chase Manhattan Bank 


Chrysler Corporation 

Cook Electrical Research Find out why the motion picture departments of 
Dow Corning Corporation the nation’s leading companies and professional 
E. film producers prefer the ARRIFLEX®16...the 
world’s most versatile, money saving production 
Hughes Tool Co. 


FREE: Mail this coupon for literature and list of 
International Business Machines 
int tional Harvester C | professional industrial motion picture producers, to: 


Corporation | ARRIFLEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Feeds Ce. 25/ PAXK AVENUE SOUT j, YO °K 10, iW. ¥ 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. | 

North American Aviation | 

Pan American Airways name........ 

Remington Rand 

Rocketdyne, inc. | 

Time, Inc. address 

U.S. Bureau of Standards | 

U.S. Army, Navy, Air Force city . en 


Western Electric Co. 


are the best means to 


ll...teach 


MOTION PICTURE 


FILMS 


are the best means to 
sell... teach 
... influence! 


Find out why the mo- 
tion picture depart- 
ments of the nation's 
leading companies 
and professional film 
producers prefer the 
ARRIFLEX°16 . . the 
world’s most versa- 
tile, money saving 
production camera. 


Write for 
FREE literature 
and list of 
professional 
industrial motion 
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Common Problems of Artist and Producer 


Design: the Creative Challenge 


Fine Work Can Be Achieved Despite Restrictions 


ve What are the challenges faced 
by creator and designer, seeking to 
achieve originality and to main- 
tain integrity? The producer who 
serves business in the creation of 
sponsored films will find a kindred 
spirit in Abram Games, noted 
British designer and poster artist. 

Speaking as a panelist at the 
recent Ninth International Design 
Conference in Aspen on “Com- 
munication: The Image Speaks,” 
Mr. Games described the challenge 
to designers who try to do “won- 
derful work” despite the rigid con- 
ditions under which they must 
create, Both the film producer and 
the designer face these problems 
in common: 

The designer doesn’t choose his 
client, the client chooses him; he 
doesn’t create or originate the 
product he is advertising; he 
doesn’t choose the audience he is 
addressing. 

Mr. Games feels these varied- 
restrictions and disciplines im- 


posed on the designer have, 
strangely enough, produced some 
of the world’s finest designs. (And, 
we think, some of the finest films, 
too! ) 

Looking to the “space age,” he 
disagreed with the idea that the 
more gigantic the conception of 
the universe in terms of newly- 
explored outer space, the less im- 
portant in significance and by com- 
parison man becomes. 

“Quite the contrary,” he said, 
“the further we go from our base, 
earth, the more important become 
the elemental things connected 
with mankind. If the designer, no 
matter what his design technique, 
can somehow reflect the humanity 
of contact between individuals at 
its most simple and elemental 
level, then it doesn’t matter that 
the man flying around the moon 
in rocket and space suit is far re- 
moved from our world, for he re- 
mains essentially the same man as 
he is among his own family.” & 


How Universal is Film Music? 
Varied World Cultures May Require Original Tracks 


669 Music and musical sound is 

to be used as an expressive 
element in making clearer the 
meaning of a film, and if that film 
is intended to circulate round the 
world, then musically, many of our 
films have to face up to a new 
problem.” 

So says Norman McLaren, in- 
ternationally known animated film 
artist, in an article written recently 
for the Berlin Festival Daily. And 
the problem he refers to is this: 
that film producers realize the 
need of making foreign-language 
versions of their films (through 
dubbing or sub-titling), yet they 


seldom see the need of making 
foreign-music versions. 

With most films today using 
music to accompany and empha- 
size the visual action, McLaren be- 
lieves that producers must recog- 
nize the wide communicative gap 
between musical cultures of the 
world. Otherwise, much of the 
strength of audio effects will be 
totally wasted in those film ver- 
sions tabbed for international audi- 
ences. 

“When in India,” McLaren says, 
“Il was amazed at the mutual un- 
intelligibility of the Hindu and 
Western musical cultures. What 


Aspen Conferees: 
Pictured at the 

9th International 
Design Conference 
were designer 

Saul Bass (left) 

and Norman McLaren, 
National Film 

Board, Canada. 


could move the heart of a sensitive 
Western listener in a song, could 
leave the keenly musical Indian 
untouched . . . and vice versa.” 


While not arguing for all films 
to have foreign-music versions, the 
perceptive Scotsman points out 
that a great many systems of world 
classical music “travel” poorly and 
are not understood by foreign audi- 
ences. And if there are many films 
in which the peculiarly regional 
character of the music is of prime 
importance, there are nevertheless 
certain types of film, especially in 
the Western short-film field, in 
which the musical susceptibilities 


and orientation of people of widely 
differing traditions must be taken 
into account. 

McLaren goes on to suggest that 
there may be another solution to 
the problem other than multiple 
music versions of films. He asks 
if there are not some common de- 
nominators in the world’s musics 
which can provide a new kind of 
“basic music.” 

A pioneer in graphic film work 
and synthetic film sound, McLaren 
calls for an application to audio 
and visual progress if members of 
the motion picture industry are to 
make film a universal language. 


Book Review: Recommended Reading 
“The Technique of Film Animation” 


The Technique of Film Anima- 
tion, by John Halas and Roger 
Manvell (1959) Hastings House. 
$10. 


vy “The most important factor in 
animation is the one that cannot 
be explained in a technical work 
such as this, or in any book for 
that matter. It is the factor of 
talent and inspiration, which lies 
at the root of all fully creative 
work.” But John Halas and Roger 
Manvell, co-authors of a new book 
entitled The Technique of Film 
Animation, from which the above 
quotation is taken, have done a 
masterful job of explaining every- 
thing else that has to do with the 
animated film. 

Beginning with a dissertation on 
art, natural law, and the principles 
governing the motion picture me- 
dium, this book takes the reader 
through the history and develop- 
ment of film animation into a de- 
tailed analysis of the many uses it 
has for us today. The reader is in- 
troduced to the several people who 
take part in the animation process, 
to the problems encountered in 
each stage of development, and to 
the solutions ultimately arrived at 
through a pooling of talents. 


Over 250 Illustrations 


Intelligently and simply written, 
the book contains over 250 ani- 
mated film stills and diagrammatic 
illustrations which facilitate the 
reader’s understanding of the text. 
The glossary of animation terms is 
large, authentic, up-to-date and 
clearly defined. 

Every stage of the animation 
process is explained in detail. Par- 
ticularly interesting from both tech- 
nical and literary points of view 
are those chapters dealing with the 
coordination of various artistic ef- 
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fects for the medium, such as back- 
ground animation, figure anima- 
tion, sound effects, music, and so 
on. 

Written With Authority 

The authors of this book are 
well qualified to speak. John Halas 
is the head of Halas & Batchelor 
Cartoon Films Ltd., one of the 
world’s leading animation studio 
organizations. Dr. Manvell is well 
known to the film world as Direc- 
tor of the British Film Academy 
for the past ten years and pres- 
ently the Administrator of the So- 
ciety of Film and Television Arts 
in London. 

Both men have written books 
before on some phase of the film 
medium, and their first effort in 
collaboration, The Technique of 
Film Animation, is well worth 
reading. As a prose work it is al- 
ways literate and imaginative, and 
as a contribution to the growing 
technology of the motion picture 
in communications it is informa- 
tive and salutory. 

Life-Saving Pictures 
ve A South Bend woman has cred- 
ited a 90-second Red Cross film 
feature on oral artificial respiration 
with saving her small daughter’s 
life. 

After the child collapsed from 
suffocation when she placed a plas- 
tic vegetable bag over her head, the 
mother successfully restored her 
breathing by following directions 
televised on station WSBT-TV, 
South Bend, the night before. 

A second South Bend area 
child’s life was also saved by the 
same method the next day after the 
infant had swallowed a can of 
lighter fluid. It is assumed that its 
father also saw the Red Cross 
film. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Exclusive 
World Wide Rights 
to make 
OFFICIAL FILMS 
of the 
OLYMPIC 
WINTER GAMES 


SQUAW VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 18-28, 1960 


All Ski and Ice Events 
Hockey - Jumping 


11 Action-Packed Days 


THEATRICAL SHOWINGS, BOOKINGS 


Write, Wire or Phone 


ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 
333 Market Street, San Francisco 
Phone: YUkon 2-7373 


\ 


BUSINESS SCREEN 
BOOKSHELF SERVICE 


Convenient Mail Order Source for Useful Audio-Visual Books 


BOOKS ON PRODUCTION TECHNIQUE: 


102 — Film and Its Techniques, by Raymond Spottiswoode. An 
encyclopedic treatment of the documentary film — from 
idea to script and through all the steps of production. Uni- 
versity of California Press, 505 pages..............-------0---------+ $7.50 


108 — 16mm Sound Motion Pictures, by W. H. Offenhauser, Jr. 
A complete manual for the professional or amateur 16mm 
producer. Interscience Publishers, Inc., 565 pages....$11.50 


104 — Painting with Light, by John Alton. A discussion of the 
technical and artistic aspects of lighting — what lights are 
used and where they are placed; how to make sure natural 
light is correct. The MacMillan Co., 191 pages.......... $6.75 


105 — Handbook of Basic Motion-Picture Techniques, by Emil E. 
Brodbeck. Basic know how for both amateurs and profes- 
sionals. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 307 pages..$6.50 


106 — The Recording and Reproduction of Sound, by Oliver 
Read. A complete, authoritative discussion of audio in all 
its phases. Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc., 800 pages......$7.95 


108 — The Technique of Film Editing, compiled by Karel Reisz 
for the British Film Academy. A practical analysis of the 
problems of film editing by 10 experienced film makers — 
a guide for film editors and TV directors. Farrar, Straus 


TELEVISION PLANNING AND PRODUCTION: 


201 — The Handbook of TV and Film Technique, by Charles W. 
Curran. A non-technical production guide for executives 
covering film production costs, methods and processes. 

Includes a section on the production of films for TV 

programs and commercials. Pellegrini and Cudahy, 120 
$3.00 


202 — Movies for TV, by John H. Battison. A comprehensive 
technical guide to the use of films in television program- 
ming. Covers the basic principles of the medium, equip- 
ment, program planning. Macmillan Co., 376 pages....$5.00 


203 — Color Television Standards, edited by Donald G. Fink. A 
digest of the National Television System Committee's rec- 
ords on color television. McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc. 


PERIODICALS AND GUIDES: 


501 — Business Screen Magazine. The national journal of audio- 
visual communications in business and industry. A full 
year’s service, eight issues $3.00; two years.................... $5.00 

502— The Audio-Visual Projectionist’s Handbook. A two-color 

portfolio of ideas and pointers for presenting a better 

audio-visual program. Business Screen..........................-. $1.00 
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DETACH AND MAIL WITH YOUR CHECK TO: 


BUSINESS SCREEN BOOKSHELF 
7064 SHERIDAN ROAD @ CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 


Please ship the following (indicate by number): 


Total amount enclosed 


City Zone. State. 
BOOKS WILL BE SHIPPED POSTPAID IF CHECK ACCOMPANIES ORDER 
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An African Trek: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 
their primitive life.” The hoe 
proved to be a sturdy, useful im- 
plement. 

Their work finished, the Rays 
passed their last night in the bush 
under a great rain storm that lasted 
several hours. After making their 
grateful farewells to the people 
who had helped them, they took 
off with Andy Rybicki for Salis- 
bury and the modern world once 
again. 

22,000 miles round-trip for four 
minutes of film, and the result 
proved to be more than worth the 


effort. A highly visual and authen- | 
tic effect was given the picture by | 


his safari into the African bush. 


The film itself, entitled One Hoe | 
For Kalabo, has made its mark © 
for the NMTBA, and is now being | 


nationally distributed by Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc. ae 


* * 


New Ampex-Orr Film Shows 
Manufacture of Irish Tape 


ye The manufacture of magnetic | 
recording tape is the subject of a 


new 30-minute color film pro- 
duced jointly by Orr Industries, 


makers of Irish Recording Tape | 


and the Ampex Corporation. 
Objective: Perfection, geared to 
“clear the mists” around the manu- 
facture of magnetic tape, is now 
being shown in key cities across 
the country. Tape recording en- 
thusiasts, radio and television en- 
gineers, church and school audio- 
visual directors, and Irish Tape 


sales personnel on all levels are the 


ready-made audience for this docu- 
mentary film. 


Narrated by Ross Snyder and | 


produced by Ralph Whitaker of 


Ampex, Objective: Perfection has | 


had screenings in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Texas, New York, Alabama, 


Tennessee, Georgia, Missouri and | 


Oklahoma. Future showings will 


cover Colorado, Utah, Oregon, | 
California, Washington, British | 
Columbia, Massachusetts and Con- | 


Start with remote control 
projector for silent programs . . . 


Add high or low frequency 
controller to phono . . . 


Add phono for sound programs 


with manual film advance . . 


Final result is equipment for 
fully automatic programming 


America’s Most Versatile Slidefilm Equipment 
Makes Programs Grow Best 


Your choice of slidefilm equipment has an important 
bearing on the successful growth of your program. 
Victor-Soundview actually encourages program growth 
because it is the only equipment that permits you to 
start with a basic projector and build up to fully 
automatic sound programs by adding a component 
at a time — that allows separate use of projector 
and phonograph — that features a detachable speaker 
which may be placed with the screen where it be- 


longs — that offers a 500-watt model for 2x2 and 
bantam slides as well as filmstrip. 

You get years of dependable service from Victor- 
Soundview equipment because it is precision-built 
by Kalart to the same rigid specifications as famous 
Victor 16mm sound projectors. No other slidefilm 
equipment offers higher quality, more advanced 
features or greater versatility for program growth 
than Victor-Soundview. Compare see for yourself. 


necticut during the fall. a 
SEND FOR FULL DETAILS ABOUT VICTOR-SOUNDVIEW EQUIPMENT NOW 

Use FilMagic i 
—FilMagic Tapes for Film Cleaning Machines. ! 
—FilMagic Pylon Kits for Tape Recorders. A DIVISION OF KALART ES. PO i 
Producers of precision audio-visual and photographic equipment 
—Get Gest Results With Silicones! PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT Dept. 


MANUFACTURED & GUARANTEED BY 


THE DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 
204 FOURTEENTH STREET, N.W. 
ATLANTA 13, GEORGIA 
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Directory of Directors Is 
issued by Guild in New York 
vr An 80-page “Directory of Direc- 
tors” has just been issued by the 
Screen Directors International 
Guild, in New York. Published as 
an information guide for the mo- 
tion picture industry, the book has 
been sent to film producers, ad- 
vertising agency men, and sponsors 
in the Eastern area. Over half 
the book is devoted to the listing 
of Guild members and their cred- 
its, including feature films, indus- 
trials, TV shows and commercials, 
documentaries, educational and 
public relations films. 

Past President of the Guild, 
Howard T. Magwood, during 
whose term of office the Directory 
was undertaken, in a message to 
the membership encourages the 
formation of one Guild, East and 
West, for all screen directors. 
Charles H. Wasserman, present 
President, echoes this sentiment of 
desire for unity in his message. 

“SDIG in Perspective,” an ar- 
ticle by Jack Glenn, Chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee 
and First Vice-President, traces 
the past, present and future roles 
of the organized screen director in 
the East. Information of value to 
the Industry, such as where and 
how to obtain permits for location 
photography in the New York 
area, and which unions are in- 
volved in film production locally, 
is also included. 

The Directory of Directors was 
published under the supervision of 
Jack Glenn, with Elaine H. George 
doing the editing and produc- 
tion. 

* * 
Announce Building This Fall 
of Cinema City Near Miami 
vx Cinema City, Inc., a large movie 
and television production studio 
project, is slated to rise this fall 
in one section of a 1,210 acre 
center acquired in Dade County, 
Florida, near Miami. 

Edward A. DiResta, president 
of the firm, who recently resigned 
an executive position with Bing 
Crosby Enterprises in order to ad- 
minister the major production 
facility, said that Cinema City has 
been designed to accommodate 
independent film companies in- 
cluding those engaged in the pro- 
duction of commercials for adver- 
tising agency clients. Facilities to 
be erected immediately will include 
sound stages, b/w and color labo- 
ratories, two mobile videotape 
units, as well as wardrobe, prop- 
erty and other technical services. 

Mr. DiResta believes that 
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News Along the Film Production Lines 


Southern climatic conditions and 
proximity to other Caribbean set- 
tings will contribute to lowering 
the rising costs of television film 
production. 
* 
Indian Legend Is Theme of 
Wildlife Short for Theatres 
vx An unusual film on wildlife, In- 
dian lore and a strange courtship 
is currently being filmed in Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. Trail of the 
Turkey Track, a 22-minute color 
short for theatrical distribution, is 
being produced by Irvin Gans of 
Ideas Illustrated, Inc., and E. P. 
Haddon, well-known New Mexico 
wildlife photographer. 
Based on authentic Indian leg- 


ends, the film concerns a unique 
two-part courtship ring made by 
Pueblo Indians for an American 
Army lieutenant and his fiancee in 
the 1870’s. In modern times, the 
possessor of one-half of the ring 
seeks to find the missing half, iden- 
tified only by matching turkey 
tracks engraved upon it. 

The film stars Vidal Aragon, a 
Santo Domingo Indian silver 
craftsman, and features footage of 
the courtship dance of wild tur- 
keys, a buffalo “ballet” and other 
wildlife sequences. 

Script written by Robert Arch 
Green of Ideas Illustrated, Trail of 
the Turkey Track joins another re- 
cent Haddon-Gans production, 


Why buy the Cow when you only need a quart? 


Smart Pros rent their equipment from CECO* 


Why invest a lot of money for expensive photographic equipment for which 
you may have only limited use? Do what the top Pros do—rent your cameras, 
lighting, sound recording and editing equipment from CECO’s vast stocks. 


Everything is delivered to you 


“better than new’’— 
checked out for perfect performance before it goes out on rental. 


because everything is 
You save 


on taxes, too. Ask us about rental-lease arrangements. 


Cameras 

16mm & 35mm—Sound (Single or Double 

System) —Silent — Hi-Speed 

Lenses 

Wide angle—Zoom—Telephoto—Anamorphic 
Sound Equipment 

Magnetic—Optical 

Grip Equipment 

Parallels—Goboes—Other Grip accessories 
Dollies 
Crab—Western—Portable—Panoram—Cranes 
*CECO Trademark of Camera Equipment CO 


Lighting 
Arcs—Incandescents—Spots—Floods—Dimmers 
—Reflectors—All Lighting Accessories 
Generators 

Portable—Truck Mounted 


Editing Equipment 
Moviolas—Viewers—Splicers—Rewinders 
Projection Equipment 

l6mm & 35mm—Sound & Silent—Slide— Continuous 
Television 

Closed Circuit TV 


FRANK C, ZUCKER 


AmeRA EQuipment ©..INC, 


Dept. 


315 West 43rd St., New York 36,N.Y. @ JUdson 6-1420 


Wildlife World, produced for the 
New Mexico Dept. of Game and 
Fish. 


* * * 


Knight Title, N. Y., Moves to 
New Plant in Connecticut 

vx Knight Title Service, New York, 
is moving to a brand new plant in 
Old Saybrook, Conn. 

According to Robert Knight, 
president of the company, Knight 
Title will be able to offer an im- 
proved service to its nation-wide 
customers from the new location 
with enlarged facilities. All equip- 
ment and the entire staff of em- 
ployees are going along in the 
move—all the experienced Knight 
printers having found homes in the 
Old Saybrook area. 

A New York address and tele- 
phone number will be maintained, 
so that Knight Title Service will 
be able to offer New York custom- 
ers the same fast, efficient service 
they have received in the past. & 

* 


Business Slidefilms Up 20% 

at Half Year, SVE Reports 

vr Slidefilms and 35mm slides cus- 
tom-made to fill the special needs 
of business and industry are mak- 
ing notable gains in sales and us- 
age, according to John C. Kennan, 
president of the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. 

In a recent announcement of 
SVE business profits for the first 
six months of this year, Kennan 
reported slidefilm sales gains of 
more than 50% over the fore- 
casted sales volume for the period 
indicated. “Industrial slidefilms 
alone,” he stated, “were responsi- 
ble for a 20% increase over the 
same period in 1958.” 

SVE is a Chicago-based subsidi- 
ary of Graflex, Inc., and an affiliate 
of General Precision Equipment 
Corp. 

* * 
L & M Films, Chicago, Offers 
a Client Consulting Service 
ye On the well-founded assumption 
that business and industry need a 
strong introduction to and guid- 
ance in film and sound-slide pres- 
entations for advertising and pub- 
lic relations, L & M Films of 
Chicago has announced the forma- 
tion of a special consulting de- 
partment to educate clients to the 
use of audio-visual communica- 
tions. 

L & M’s new consulting service 
will be geared to make film “a di- 
rect, purposeful merchandising and 
promotional tool,” and to assume 
responsibility for meeting these re- 
quirements. 
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Above: (i to r) are A. H. Page; 
Milton Forman; and John Page 


Mole-Richardson, Ltd. Will 
Represent ColorTran Abroad 


ve The appointment of Mole-Rich- 
ardson of England as exclusive 
European distributors of Color- 
Tran location lighting equipment 
has been announced by Milton 
Forman, general manager of the 
Natural Lighting Corporation. 
Agreement, signed by A. H. 
Page, managing director of Mole- 
Richardson (Europe) and Mr. 
Forman, for ColorTran, calls for 
establishment of rental centers in 
England, France, Italy, Germany 
and Austria and production in 
Europe of ColorTran equipment. 


* * 


Caribe Films’ Exec Suggests 
Production in Puerto Rico 

% While Cuba continues to wax 
restless and antipathetic to Ameri- 


can enterprise, the island common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico has opened 
its doors still further to the United 
States and to the motion picture 
industry in particular. 

Newly-enacted tax legislation 
stipulates that U.S. producers can 
now make motion pictures, televi- 
sion series and commercials tax 
free in Puerto Rico, provided they 
make use of local studios and per- 
sonnel. 

Paul Fanning, executive vice- 
president of Caribe Films, Inc., 
says that the new ruling should act 
as a tremendous incentive for 
producers, packagers and advertis- 
ing agencies to make films in 
Puerto Rico. 

Previous to this official change 
in policy, Puerto Rico required 
American producers to build some 
kind of studio facility in order to 
qualify for permanent 100 percent 
tax exemption. Now, film makers 
can bring key technical personnel 
to the island and only a proportion 
of their investment must go into 
local facilities. 


* * * 


Lido Beach a U. S. Riviera 
ye Motion picture and television 
studios requiring shooting loca- 
tions with a Riviera setting can 
now use the facilities of the Lido 
Hotel at Lido Beach on Long 
Island, the management has an- 
nounced. 

Located on a mile of white 


beach along the south shore of the 
island, the Lido is just 50 minutes 
from Manhattan and offers a vari- 
ety of European-style settings. 
Among the facilities now avail- 
able to the film industry are an 
18-hole golf course, sand beach 
with cabanas, large circular patio 
facing the ocean, and an air-condi- 
tioned nightclub. A remote con- 
trolled sliding stage can be 
adjusted to accommodate a full 
orchestra or complete cast of 
players. 


* * 


Mel Richman, Inc. Occupies 
New Philadelphia Quarters 

vy Mel Richman, Inc., applied art 
organization serving the advertis- 
ing industry, has announced re- 
moval June 1 of its Philadelphia 
headquarters to a new three-level 
building at City Line Avenue and 
the Schuylkill Expressway. 

The firm, started by Richman in 
1942, includes a film division that 
produces slides, slide films and 
creative animated art. 

Its new $450,000 building over- 
looks the Schuylkill River on a 
site seven minutes from downtown 
Philadelphia. A fine arts gallery 
for monthly exhibits of fine arts, 
graphic arts and crafts, occupies a 
prominent spot on the first floor, 
along with the film division and 
Mel Richman Design Associates. 
The New York office of the firm 
remains at 485 Lexington Ave. 


“Doug” Is Starting His Second Ten!... 


guaranteed 
acceptability 
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This month we’re celebrating Doug McMullen’s 
tenth anniversary with us. Already an Academy 
Award winner when he joined our staff, he’s writing 
scripts today for a great many of the same clients 
he wrote for the first couple of years he was here. 


Early next year we'll be celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of another of our staff writers. And 
soon after, there will be still others. 


So you can see that when we put our heads together 
on a film problem—as we do on every one of our film 
writing assignments—a tremendous amount of 


experience is brought to bear. 
It’s experience that counts! 


west 
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The Visual Sales Aid That 


PUTS YOUR STORY ACROSS! 
Demonstrate your services, your products 
EFFECTIVELY, TICALLY with the C.0.C. 


EXECUTIVE Projection Table Viewer. You 
stimulate interest, create excitement, be- 
cause the truly portable C.0.C. EXECUTIVE 
is the most intelligent sales tool for busi- 
ness, industrial, educational or advertising 
use. Set it up in 3 seconds for group view- 
ing, in fully lighted rooms. Easy to carry, 
simple to handle. 

© Precision optical system 
Lenscreen for wide-ang' 
Airequipt slide changer ¢ Up to 36 2 x 2 slides 
per magazine ¢ Rugged, self-contained alumi- 
fum unit « DC, 100-125 volt Smaller than 
briefcase, only abt. 6 Ibs. $69.50 


For VISUAL 
Education 
DRAMATIC 

Viewing 


THE NEW PORTABLE 
FILM STRIP PROJECTOR 


Ideal for educational, industrial, audio- 
visual use. A complete theatre, with 
built-in screen and projector in a com- 


pact, handy carry-case. Designed for 
group viewing without room darkening. 
Just lift top and you are ready for 
dramatic visual presentations with bril- 
liant clarity. For the first time a quality 
film strip projector at this attractive price! 


Large 6” x 8” “Lenscreen” for wide 
angle viewing * Precision Optics 
* Rear view projection system * For 
Single Frame —s Strip Film * One 
kno framing film advance with 
click stops attache type 
case + A-D 100 - 125 volt + Smalier 
than briefcase, approx. 6 Ibs. $59.50 


Request illustrated literature & name 
of dealer nearest you. 


INDUSTRIAL Long Island City 5, N. Y. 


A Division of Camera Optics Mfg. Corp. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


Please send illustrated literature with 
full details on COC Visual Aids to 


Name 
Address 
City Zone 
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Saga of the Sea: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


had taken footage of the various 
stages of construction shot in black 
and white or color? Was it 16 or 
35mm? Would the sound be regu- 
lar or stereophonic? Would it be 
regular film or cinemascope? From 
whom would we purchase prints? 
How much would it cost? 
Alley Gets the Assignment 

While we were trying to get a 
final commitment from the May- 
flower Il sponsors in London, we 
outlined the film idea to Paul Alley, 
well-known New York writer and 
producer of documentary and pub- 
lic relations films. Alley was com- 
missioned to film the arrival of the 
Mayflower II off Cape Cod and its 
landing and unloading at Plym- 
outh. 

Alley did not know until the 
vessel was within sight of the 
American coastline whether the 
cameraman aboard the Mayflower 
Il was shooting 16 or 35mm; black 
and white, or color. It turned out 
to be 35mm color. 

In a motel overlooking Plym- 
outh bay, Van Riper eventually 
signed a contract with the film 
representative of the Mayflower 
Project two days before the May- 
flower II hove into sight. The con- 
tract gave Aero Mayflower the 
right to select the film it wanted 
from the 30,000 feet that had been 
shot to date. To it, we would add 
film that Alley would shoot in and 
around Plymouth. Also, we re- 
ceived exclusive rights to the film 
insofar as the moving industry was 
concerned. 

Adamant on Commercials 

Alley screened, edited and pre- 
pared a 25-minute, commercial- 
free (we were adamant about that) 
subject. Company and agency offi- 
cials gave their approval of the 
finished version in mid-September 
of 1957—three months after the 
landing of the Mayflower Il—and 
prints of The Mayflower Story 
were ready for distribution two 
weeks after the film premiere in 
New York on October 1. 

The film is a complete visual 
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A Unique 
Promotional 
Film Wins 
Friends for 
the Aero 


Transit Co. 


record, in narrative form, of the 
entire venture. Narrator is Robert 
Trout, CBS radio-television news 
commentator, with the narration 
written by Maitland A. Edey, LiFE 
Magazine correspondent, who was 
the only newsman aboard ship 
during the trans-Atlantic voyage. 
Musical background is by Frank 
Lewin. 

Crews of capable cameramen, 
shooting from vantage points on 


land, from ships brought alongside 
the Mayflower II during the cross- 
ing, from low-flying planes and 
helicopters, and aboard ship, have 
documented the voyage from its 
planning stage to its landing. 


Only a Visual Reference 


We were careful to omit any 
commercial message in the film. 
Only in final scenes showing the 
ship’s cargo being loaded into 
company moving vans is there any 
visual reference to the sponsor. 
The end title, superimposed over 
the Mayflower II at sea, is a one- 
sentence statement which reads: 
“This historic document has been 
presented for your entertainment 
by Aero Mayflower Transit Com- 
pany, Inc. of Indianapolis, which 
was privileged to participate in the 
Mayflower Project and play a 
small role in the delivery of its 
cargo. John Sloan Smith, Pres.” 
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GEO. W. COLBURN LABORATORY, INC. * Reloss 


164 N. WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Distribution of the film was 
turned over to Modern Talking 
Picture Service, New York, though 
company agents were offered the 
opportunity to purchase their own 
prints. More than 150 of them 
availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 

In announcing the completion 
and availability of the film, we 
prepared announcement stories for 
release by our local agents in their 
respective cities. Interest thus stim- 
ulated, we had a waiting audience 
when Modern Talking Pictures be- 
gan distributing the first of 400 
prints of The Mayflower Story. 

Agents Show Many Times 

Company agents, alert to the 
opportunity presented them, have 
shown the film at traffic club meet- 
ings, businessmen’s luncheons, fra- 
ternal organization gatherings, 
women’s and church club socials 
and at schools of all levels. In 
addition, the film has had close to 
450 television showings from coast 
to coast. 

Through the first six months of 
this year, Modern reports, the film 
has been viewed by close to 25,- 
000,000 persons, exclusive of pri- 
vate showings by company and 
agency representatives. And, we 
have found, audiences have regis- 
tered close to 100 per cent remem- 
brance when asked to identify the 
sponsor! 

“Reaction Has Been Rewarding” 

Reaction to the film has been 
rewarding. We have received 
countless letters thanking us for 
making the film available. The 
letters have been written by young 
and old alike, ranging from school 
teachers to inmates of a New Eng- 
land prison. 

In Miami, within two months 
after the manager of our office had 
received a copy of the film, he had 
shown it to more than 8,000 high 
school and junior high school stu- 
dents in Greater Miami. The film 
ultimately was turned over to the 
Audio-Visual Department of the 
Dade County (Fla.) Board of 
Education for general use through- 
out the area’s 166 schools. 

In St. Louis, the agent there 
booked the film 14 times within 30 
days. Groups to which it was 
shown included the Executive As- 
sociation of St. Louis, the Kiwanis 
Club, Presbyterian Church, John 
Cochran Hospital, and the Ral- 
ston-Purina Company. The agency 
was deluged with letters of appre- 
ciation, certificates, citations and 
dozens of future bookings. 

The many awards the film has 
won have been very gratifying. The 
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film was one of those selected to 
represent U.S. industry in the In- 
ternational Festival of Films in the 
Service of Industry in Harrogate, 
England. It was selected by Scuo- 
LASTIC Magazine as one of the 
seven outstanding business films of 
the year. It ranked second on the 
list of motion pictures ordered for 
showing by the nation’s schools. 
The time and money we spent 
on this, the initial film venture in 
our company’s history, has been 
very small in comparison with the 
benefits we have received. To para- 
phrase an Englishman of some re- 
nown, never have so few received 
so much for so little (an invest- 


ment). 
* * 


Needs of the Aged 


“This Is My Friend” Shows 
Role of Volunteer Visitor 


*: The needs of older people who 
must face their later years alone is 
a problem of increasing concern to 
social agencies. 

This is My Friend (28 min., 
b/w) is a documentary film pres- 
entation of a service to the aged 
offered by a public welfare agency, 
which through the use of volunteers 
is helping many older people to 
renew their interest in living and 
to acquire new friends and interests 
within the community. 

Presented by the Cook County 
(Ill.) Department of Welfare 
through a grant by the Wieboldt 
Foundation, and produced by Al- 
legro Film Productions, Inc., This 
Is My Friend dramatizes an inci- 
dent in the life of 83-year-old 
Emma Benedict. Alone, without 
family or friends, she has retreated 
into a self-imposed world of isola- 
tion and loneliness. 

The film tells the story of the 
efforts of a volunteer Friendly 
Visitor who is able, through pa- 
tience and understanding, to help 
Mrs. Benedict out of her loneliness 
and isolation, back into the world 
again. 

The story begins when a case- 
worker on a routine old age assist- 


Below: a scene from Allegro’s 


film “This Is My Friend.” 
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ance visit discovers Mrs. Benedict 
living as a recluse within the four 
walls of her small dwelling. Re- 
turning to her agency, the case- 
worker engages one of its special 
services, the Friendly Visiting Serv- 
ice, in an effort to help. 

A volunteer Friendly Visitor is 
assigned to call on Mrs. Benedict 
and visit with her as a “new” 
friend. Gradually, Mrs. Benedict 
regains confidence in herself, and is 
able at last to venture out of her 
room, into the world again. For 
the first time in more than two 
years, she makes a trip to the mar- 
ket, with her new friend. 

The film was produced, written 
and directed by William Kay. Mrs. 
Elizabeth G. Watkins, Cook 
County Department of Welfare, 
was technical advisor. 

This Is My Friend is available 
for purchase, preview and rental. 
Rental service charge is $5.00; 
purchase, $125.00. For preview 
and rental write: Cook Connty 
Department of Welfare, 160 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill. For pur- 
chase write: Allegro Film Produc- 
tions, Inc., 3606 New England 
Ave., Chicago 34, Ill. he 


Canada’s Transport Workers 
Sponsor Picture of Union 
ve Matching efforts with recent 
films out of U.S. labor organiza- 
tions, Canada’s largest all-Cana- 
dian union—the 40,000-member 
Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers—are 
telling their story in a forthcoming 
major motion picture. ye 
West German Recovery Is 
Pictured in “Five Miles West” 
ve Picturing the economic recov- 
ery of West Germany is Five Miles 
West, the 16-minute film story of 
the town of Wolfsburg, just five 
miles west of the East German 
border and a symbol of that area’s 
amazing comeback after war dev- 
astation. 

Virtually destroyed in World 
War II, Wolfsburg rose from the 
rubble to become a thriving auto- 
mobile center. Film contrasts its 
prosperity and that of other West 
German cities with the unhealthy 
economy of. East Germany. 

The color film is narrated by 
actor Kurt Kasznar and introduced 
by NBC-TV commentator Chet 
Huntley. It was produced by 
Marathon TV Newsreel and is 
sponsored by Volkswagen of 
America, Inc. The film can be 
obtained on free loan from 28 re- 
gional film libraries of Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
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Among Recent Purchasers Are: 


Walt Disney Productions, 

Burbank, Calif. (6 machines) 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
General Film Labs., Hollywood, Calif. 
Reeves Soundcraft, Springdale, Conn. 
American Optical (Todd-AO), Buffalo 
District Products Corp. 

(Audio Devices, Inc.) Conn. 
University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Telefilm, Inc., Hollywood, Calif. 
Consolidated Film Labs., Ft. Lee, N.J. 
Eagle Labs., Chicago, lll. 

Cinerama Productions, New York 
Columbia Broadcasting System, N.Y. 
Louis de Rochemont, N.Y.C. 
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Identify Your Films Instantly 


Unnumbered films cause confusion and loss of time 


The MOY edge numbers every 
foot of 16, 1714, 35mm film 
and simplifies the task of 
checking titles and footage 


You can now save the many man 
hours lost classifying films with- 
out titles. The MOY VISIBLE 
EDGE FILM NUMBERING MA- 
CHINE replaces cue marks, per- 
forations, messy crayons, punches 
and embossing—does not muti- 
late film. Work prints showing 
special effects, fades and dis- 
solves require edge numbering 
to keep count of frames cut or 
added. Both negative and posi- 
tive films can be numbered. 
Multiple magnetic tracks in 
CinemaScope_ stereophonic re- 
cordings make edge numbering 
a MUST. Write for brochure. 


onty $2475 


Convenient payment terms arranged. 
You may apply your idle or surplus 
equipment as a trade-in. 


8000 differ items wi rices and 


2 FREE! Catalog on Motion Picture & WV Production Equipment 


500 illustrations. For Film Producers, TV 


stations, ations, Film 


Labs., Educational Institutions, etc. Send Request on Company Letterhead. 


Qur Specialty... 
SALESMANSHIP on film 


As scores of top firms can tell you, there’s no faster, 
more forceful way to put your message across than 


with a Holland-Wegman film. 


For Holland-Wegman is a 5,000 square foot studio 
fully equipped and manned to plan, write and pro- 
duce top calibre films in any category...product sales, 
public relations, training, documentary, television 


commercials. 


What job do you have for Holland-Wegman salesman- 
ship-on-film? Phone.or write us about it today! 


HOLLAND-WEGMAN PRODUCTIONS 


197 Delaware + Buffalo 2,N.Y. + Telephone: MAdison 7411 


S. 0. S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 


Dept. H, 602 West 52nd St., New York 19 — PLaza: 7-0440 — Cable: SOSound 


Western Branch: 6331 Hollywood Boulevard, Holly'd 28, Calif. — Phone: HO 7-2124 
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Kodak Names Richard Wilson 
to Manage Film Manufacture 
vr The Eastman Kodak Company 
has announced the promotion of 
three key men. Richard M. Wilson, 
former assistant manager of film 
manufacturing, has been named 
manager of that department, to 
succeed Dr. A. J. Gould, recently 
elected a Kodak vice-president by 
the Board of Directors. 

John L. Patterson has been 
named to fill the position vacated 
by Wilson. They will be responsi- 
ble for the manufacture of all ama- 
teur and professional photographic 
films for the company. Ya’ 

* 


John Ross Becomes President 
of Robert Lawrence, Canada 
% John T. Ross, former executive 
vice-president of Robert Lawrence 
Productions (Canada) Ltd., has 
been named president of the com- 
pany. The announcement was 
made by Robert L. Lawrence, 
president of the New York com- 
pany of the same name and of its 
Hollywood affiliates. As chairman 
of the board of the Canadian affili- 
ate, Mr. Lawrence said the ap- 
pointment comes in recognition of 
the extraordinary achievements of 
Mr. Ross and his Canadian team 
in less than five years of operation. 
Mr. Ross was the only employee 
of the company when it was 
formed in 1955 to service the 
Canadian clients of the American 
production firm. Lawrence (Can- 
ada) is now said to be the largest 
producer of television commercials 
in that country, with a gross of 
$500,000 forecast for 1959. 


John Ercole is New Director 
of Photography at Transfilm 

vx John Ercole, well known in 
commercial film production and as 
a combat cameraman during World 
War II, has joined Transfilm, Inc., 
as director of photography, accord- 
ing to announcement by William 
Miesegaes, president. A veteran 
of 20 years of cinematography, Er- 
cole was formerly with Peter Elgar 
Productions, where he held a simi- 
lar position and was responsible 
for the lensing of outstanding tele- 
vision commercials. 

Following outstanding service 
with the Marines in the Pacific, 
where most of his highly-praised 
battle films were shot, Ercole 
worked with Louis de Rochemont, 
Gray-O’Reilly, and Jack Berch 
Productions. His many industrial 
and commercial film credits bear 
the names of some of the nation’s 
top sponsors. 
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Bob Shafer to supervise news . . 
Chrysler Corporation Names 
Two as Film-TV Supervisors 
vx Two key executive appointments 
to Chrysler Corporation’s motion 
picture, radio and television serv- 
ice have been announced by How- 
ard Back, department manager 
in the Detroit company. 

Robert J. Shafer, former asso- 


SERVICE! 


» Rent ALL Your Production Equipmen 
‘From BEHREND's... 


Chicago's Largest! 


... Ken Williams to direct films 


ciate news director at WCCO-TV 
in Minneapolis, has been named 
supervisor of radio-television news, 
and Kendrick W. Williams, a four- 
year veteran with Chrysler in mo- 
tion picture direction and editing, 
is now production supervisor. 
Both men have extensive experi- 
ence in the field of communica- 


y 


TO BUY! 


LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


ANIMATION 
EQUIPMENT 


FORMERLY TELEVISION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


EDITING 
EQUIPMENT 


161 E. GRAND AVE. @ CHICAGO 11, ILL. @ Michigan 2-2281 


tions and are expected to bolster 

Chrysler’s motion picture, radio 

and television activity. a 
* * * 


Wasserman to MPO-TV Post 
ve Charles H. Wasserman has been 
signed to a contract as staff direc- 
tor at MPO Television Films, Inc., 
New York. He will be active 
mainly in the direction of TV com- 
mercials, but will also be assigned 
to several of the other films that 
MPO is preparing. 
Mr. Wasserman is president of 
the Screen Directors International 
Guild, and has a long background 
of directing, both in New York and 
Hollywood. 


* * * 


Fuller to Roger Wade Prods. 
vx Ralph Bell Fuller has joined 
Roger Wade Productions, Inc., as 
vice-president in charge of slide- 
film production. 

Mr. Fuller recently sold his in- 
terest in Training Films, Inc., of 
which he had been the founder 
and president. I 


* * * 


Eisenberg Heads Video Tape 
Operations at Elliot, Unger 

vy Nat B. Eisenberg has been ap- 
pointed Manager of Video Tape 
operations of Elliot, Unger & El- 
liot, the commercial production 
division of Screen Gems, Inc. He 
will work out of EUE’s downtown 
studios in New York where the 
company has two VTR recorders, 
three live camera chains and a 
35mm film chain. 

Eisenberg has been senior pro- 
ducer for NBC’s Tele-Sales De- 
partment, where he worked on 
video tape commercials, pilots and 
closed circuit shows. 

* * * 


Burgi Contner to Supervise 
Photography for Lawrence 
ve J. Burgi Contner has been ap- 
pointed Director of Photography 
of Robert Lawrence Productions. 
A 25-year veteran of television 
and theatrical cinematography, Mr. 
Contner will supervise all the cam- 
erawork of RLP’s productions in 
New York and Hollywood. 
Contner launched his film career 
by filming theatrical commercials 
and local newsreels in Lakeland, 
Florida. He has been doing New 
York location shooting for features 
and television for many years. 
Contner holds numerous patents 
for motion pictures processes and 
equipment that he has devised. 
Among them are a multi-system 
adapter for movie projection and 
the Cinecolor color process. ye 
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David E. Strom 
Dave Strom to Williamsburg 
as Film Distribution Chief 

sh yr David E. Strom has been named 
i manager of film distribution for 
Colonial Williamsburg. Strom’s 
appointment was announced by 
Arthur L. Smith, director of the 
restoration organization’s Audio- 
Visual Department. 

3 Strom’s activity in the a-v field 
o dates back to 1934 when he was 
named first director of audio-visual 
education in Minneapolis. He 
ee comes to Colonial Williamsburg 
from a three-year assignment as 
% audio-visual utilization advisor to 
7 the Government of Iran. I 
* * * 


Simpson Names Curtin a V.P. 
ve Among four recent top-level 


Is Your Film : 


e Scratched? 
e Dirty? 
Brittle? 


Then why not try 


THE FILM DOCTORS” 


Specialists in the Science of 
FILM REJUVENATION 
RAPIDWELD Process for: 


e Abrasions e “Rain” 
rapid 


37-02A 27th Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Founded 1940 
Send for Free Brochure, “Facts on Film Care” 
: New Life For Old Film 
a Long Life For New Film 
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promotions at Simpson Optical 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago 
was that of James E. Curtin, for- 
mer sales manager, who now be- 
comes vice-president in charge of 
sales for this lens firm. aa 


Philip (Bob) Kranz 

Kranz Directs Educational 
Film Sales for Pathe News 
vx Philip (Bob) Kranz has joined 
Pathe News, Inc., as director of 
educational film sales. Mr. Kranz 
has been, until recently, acting di- 
rector of non-theatrical sales of 
National Telefilm Associates. 
Prior to joining NTA, Mr. 
Kranz was assistant to the Presi- 
dent of Cornell Films. Upon his dis- 
charge from the Army after World 
War II he was an associate editor 
of Young America Magazine. 


* * * 


Berman Chosen Board Member 
Of Communication Productions 
ve Robert Berman, president of 
Magna Film Productions, Inc., 
Watertown, Mass., has been made 
a member of the board of directors 
of Communication Productions, 
Inc., Watertown and New York. 
Announcement of the appointment 
was made by Paul Miner, Presi- 
dent of Communication Produc- 
tions, which produces closed-cir- 
cuit and live television program- 
ming for industrial organizations 
and conventions. New Boston area 
offices of the firm will be in the 
Magna studios in Watertown. 
* + 


Linderman to Elliot, Unger 

in Client Relations Post 

vw Errol Linderman has joined El- 
liot, Unger and Elliot, the com- 
mercial-producing subsidiary of 
Screen Gems, as Supervisor of 
Client Relations. 

Linderman was previously with 
Universal Pictures as Manager of 
the TV Sales Service Department. 
Prior to that, he was with Univer- 
sal’s distribution outlet in Great 
Britain, and also worked for 
United Artists in England. 4 
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WE TURNED THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION 
MA OVER TO WESTERN CINE! 


At Western Cine there is undivided responsibility — no 
“farming out” of any item of production. Our complete facilities 
enable us to maintain control over all phases of film production 
from start to finish! 


¥&e CREATIVE PRODUCERS OF 16mm MOTION PICTURES 

¥& COMPLETE 16mm LAB FOR COLOR AND B&W PROCESSING 
3& COMPLETE SOUND RECORDING FOR TAPE, DISC AND FILM 
3 ANIMATION AND SPECIAL EFFECTS 
SOUND SLIDEFILM PRODUCTION 
%& PRINTING AND EDITING 


We do special assignments of on-location 
filming in the Rocky Mountain Region for 
other producers. ALL inquiries are cordially 
invited and receive our careful attention. 


WESTERN. Cine PRODUCTIONS 


“tracking” 
is easy, 
Smedley! 


Yes, tracking is easy 
W hen you use tracks from the 
Capitol library. Regardless of your 
present source of music, 
you will be on the right 
track of a better film by writing for our 


brochure and demo disc. No obligation, of course. 


CAPITOL LIBRARY SERVICES 
HOLLYWOOD é& VINE 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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Dow Corning Shows Builders 
the Advantages of Silaneal 

vx Of special interest to architects, 
building contractors and brick 
manufacturers is a new Dow Corn- 
ing color film entitled Better Brick 
Buildings. 

The film describes the benefits 
of Silaneal, a new silicone treat- 
ment for brick. With Silaneal, 
brick can be made to retain its 
color for lasting duration, and need 
not be pre-soaked. Silaneal facili- 
tates the laying-up of walls and 
treated brick and is guaranteed not 
to pick up ground stains or ef- 
floresce. 

Lensed on 16mm film, Better 
Brick Buildings was edited by 
George Colburn Laboratory and 
has a running time of 12! min- 
utes. It is available on free loan 
to appropriate groups from Dow 
Corning Corp., Midland, Michi- 
gan. 

* 

Clairol, Inc. Shows Beauty 
Aids in Wide-Screen Color 

A new wide-screen slidefilm 
presenting the growth of hair- 
coloring and the beauty industry 
has been produced by Visualscope 
for Clairol, Inc. 

New Dimensions, a 20-minute, 
color and sound production, is to 
be shown to beauticians and beauty 
school students, and features sensi- 
tive color reproduction to accu- 
rately show hair tinted with Clairol 
products. 

A conventional slidefilm projec- 
tor with anamorphic lens can be 
used for the screening, and screens 
can vary from 12 to 20 feet in 
length. 

With production supervised by 
Julia Singer of Clairol, New Di- 
mensions is the first wide-screen 
production for the beauty industry. 
Script is by Stanford Sobel and art 
is by Manny Rey, both of Visual- 
scope. 

* 
Wool Bureau Offers Two 
New Films for Retail Trade 
tv The Wool Bureau is offering 
two new films to aid retail sales 
people and members of the cloth- 
ing industry. 

A new 15-minute 16mm sound 
motion picture on the permanent 
creasing process for men’s wool 
trousers is being sent out on loan 
to trade groups and manufactur- 
ers who will use it to study the 
variety of equipment and tech- 
niques developed for this process. 

A 16-minute sound slidefilm, 
titled Wool, the Wonder Fiber, is 
designed to give retail sales per- 
sonnel basic training on wool from 
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What's New in sponsored Pictures 


Current and Useful New Films for Business & ey 


fiber to fabric. It underscores 
wool’s ability to answer consumer 
apparel needs around the calendar. 
The slidefilm is accompanied by a 
training guide for store use and a 
supply of illustrated booklets 
which summarize pertinent points 
in the program. 

Write the Wool Bureau, 360 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. & 
* 

“Good for Living, Business” 

—Theme of Jacksonville Film 

ve The Jacksonville Story, 30 min., 
color, a film on Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida’s history and growth from the 
time of its disastrous fire in 1901 
to the present, was one of four films 
selected to be shown continuously 
to Russian audiences on closed- 


circuit TV at the American Na- 
tional Exhibition in Moscow this 
summer. 

The film was produced by the 
Russell-Barton Film Company for 
the Jacksonville Area Chamber of 
Commerce, and its sound track 
was narrated in Russian by Nich- 
olas Saunders, a United Nations 
interpreter. 

The motion picture covers many 
phases of life in Jacksonville— 
industrial plants, commercial es- 
tablishments, seaport, schools, 
churches, recreation, local govern- 
ment and residential areas. The 
theme of The Jacksonville Story is 
that the rebuilding which began 
after the fire 58 years ago has 
never ended. 


get picture projection 
with Da-Lite’s Wonder-lite® LENTICULAR! 


Daytime slide and movie showings can 


be hampered by inability to darken a 


room—but not with the new Da-Lite 


Lenticular projection screen surface. 


You get bright pictures—outstanding 
color reproduction—under all conditions. 


Ideal for wider viewing angles, too, 


without eye fatigue. Non-scratching, 


washable vinyl surface assures years of 
service. Available in portable 
tripod and wall models. 


Write for literature and name of 
Da-Lite Franchised AV dealer 
\\ in your area for a demonstration 


... and details on full line of 
Da-Lite Vidiomaster Screens. 


“The Standard By Which 
All Others Are Judged” 


Da-Lite” 


SCREEN 
COMPANY, INC. 
Warsaw, Indiana 


“Serving Industry and Education for half a Century!" 


BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE 


Prints are available for showing 
in this country at no cost from 
the Public Relations Department, 
Jacksonville Area Chamber of 
Commerce. 


* * 


Short-Short on Dental Care 
Sponsored by Bristol-Myers 

vx A new short-short color film on 
dental health has been released by 
Bristol-Myers Company for Ipana 
tooth paste. Titled The Day That 
Susie Lost Her Smile, the film is 
done in cartoon style with limited 
animation, and was produced by 
Wylde Studios, Inc. 

Although designed primarily for 
educational use—to stress after- 
meal brushing, to teach proper 
toothbrushing technique and to 
motivate discussion on dental 
health, the film is light in mood and 
has some entertainment value. It is 
cleared for television use. Running 
time is three minutes, 40 seconds. 

In addition to television and 
classroom use, the film may be 
shown to dental societies, youth 
groups, P.T.A. and service organi- 
zations. The company hopes to find 
one new distribution system in the 
“Kiddie Korrals” which are spring- 
ing up in supermarkets and shop- 
ping centers, where mom can park 
the kids while shopping. Some of 
these supervised play centers are 
showing sound films to the chil- 
dren. 

The film is available without 
cost from the Educational Service 
Department of Bristol-Myers. 


* * 


Mental Health Progress Is 

Pictured in This Ilinois Film 

ve With mental illness becoming 
more and more a nationa! prob- 
lem, United Film & Recording 
Studios’ recent film—A Stranger 
In The Family—proved to be of 
unusual interest and timely merit. 

Produced and recently pre- 
miered on television in Chicago, A 
Stranger In The Family is a full- 
length feature film, in color, which 
tells the story of the ordeal and 
rehabilitation of a mentally-ill 
young man in an Illinois State 
Mental Hospital. 

The film was premiered on July 
18, over station WNBQ, with 
strong results. It was produced by 
William L. Klein, executive pro- 
ducer of United, for the Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare. 

Film loan may be arranged 
through Section of Community 
Mental Health Services, Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare, 
403 State Office Building, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 
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Importance of Security in 
Research Told in U. S. Film 

ve The purpose of security regula- 
tions and the measures required to 
carry them out is the subject of a 
new sound motion picture released 
by the U. S. Dept. of the Army 
and distributed by United World 
Films. 


Presented in 16mm color, Mem- 
orandum on Security shows re- 
search activity being carried on in 
various universities, research cen- 
ters and industrial laboratories for 
the Department of Defense. In- 
tended primarily for specialized 
personnel working on critical re- 
search projects, the film contains 
scenes of Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense Donald Quarles emphasizing 
the importance of security meas- 
ures in defense research activity. 

Memorandum on Security runs 
for nine minutes, and is available 


MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 


Putting ideas across is a science. 
Evolving them is an art. It takes 
both to assure measurable results. 


Write for our booklet 
“How Much Should 
a Film Cost?” 


and 
ING. 

SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 
15 East Bethune Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


The Talbott Tower 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


by print purchase at a government- 
approved price of $54.27. Infor- 
mation for procurement of this 
and other films on manufacturing 
plant security measures may be had 
by writing to United World Films, 
Inc. (Government Department), 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, 
N. Y. 


Jet Pilot Training Picture 
Delivered by Animation, Inc. 

ve A new 18-minute jet pilot train- 
ing film made by Animation, Inc., 
was accepted by the U. S. Air 
Force, recently, after a screening 
at the Pentagon. 


Beyond the Stick and Rudder, a 
cartoon-type film made to graphi- 
cally explain the theory of aero- 
dynamics and the functioning of 
jet aircraft, is the second animated 
film to be delivered to the Defense 
Department by the West Coast 
studio. 


Ken-L Products’ ‘‘Buttons” 

Has 70 Million Movie Fans 

ve Dogs are “box office.” Warner 
Brothers discovered this phenom- 
enon back in the ’20s when their 
fortunes rode on the exploits of a 
German Shepherd named Rin-Tin- 
Tin. Today, two other canine he- 
roes have established themselves as 
potent star properties, the grand- 
son of the original “Rin,” and a 
comely collie, Lassie, also from a 
famous acting family. 

But there’s an “underdog” in this 
popularity contest, a mixed-breed 
named “Buttons,” who has made 
only one picture and yet has been 
seen by more than 69,303,015 per- 
sons. “Buttons” is the star of Ken- 
L-Products’ public service film, 
Member of the Family, now in its 
fourth year of distribution. 

Association Films, the distribu- 
tor of the film, reports that “But- 
tons” and the Family have chalked 
up 26,454 school / community 
showings, 685 telecasts, and good 
will that is all but immeasurable. 

Prints are available from AF 
offices in four U. S. regions. & 


Immediate 
Delivery! 


HOUSTON FEARLESS 


Panoram Wollies 


Thoroughly overhauled — Guaranteed 
SPECIAL LOW PRICE: 
4 Wheel — $1400.00 
5 Wheel — $1800.00 


CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
315 West 43rd Street * New York 36, N.Y. 


NUMBER 6 ° 


VOLUME 20 


1959 


Written, Directed & Pro 


A medically endorsed 


“RESCUE 


Production Supervision by Robert Gross 


demonstrates mouth-to-mouth rescue breathing; the 
new and approved method for reviving victims of 
drowning, electric shock, gas asphyxiation, choking and 
suffocation from other causes. 


duced by Lewis & Marguerite Herman. 


teaching film that dramatically 


JUDGED... 


Outstanding in 
clarity, teaching 
techniques, and 
interest! 


ACCLAIMED... 


The most important 
safety film ever 
released! 


winner of... 

Award of Merit 

1959 National Safety Film Contest 
winner of... 

Blue Ribbon Award 

1959 American Film Festival 
winner of... 

The Chris Award 

1959 Columbus Film Festival 


16mm Color Sound Print 
16mm B&W Sound Print_ 
25% Discount on 6 or 


Running Time — 21!/. Minutes 


The only film on this 
subject approved for 
purchase under the 
Federal Contributions 
Program, 


$200 


More Prints 


AMERICAN 


Send Orders, or Requests for Preview-for-Purchase, to: 


Department RB-3 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. PL 7-5915 


FILM PRODUCERS 


SYLVANIA 


PROJEC 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


TION LAMPS... 


for all makes ... all types ... in all sizes 


New Sylvania Ceramic Blue Tops are available 
in all standard sizes for any projector . . . to 
fill your exact requirements for clear, 

brilliant projection. 


Blue Tops offer these superior qualities: 


Brighter... Ceramic Blue Tops won't scratch, 
chip or peel like ordinary painted tops. . . 
machine-made filaments assure pictures 
bright as life. 


Cooler... Ceramic Blue Top is bonded to the 
glass for improved heat dissipation . . . cooler 
operation assures longer lamp life. 


Longer Lasting .. . Exclusive Sylvania shock 
absorber construction protects filaments from 
vibration damage. 


Use Sylvania Ceramic Blue Top in your projector 
... your slides and movies deserve the best! 


SYLVANIA LIGHTING PRODUCTS 
Division of Sylvania Electric Products Ine, 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


¥ SYLVAN I A world leader in photographic lighting 
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The ‘Instructor 150’ 


Graflex Unveils Low-Priced, 
Lighter Slidefilm Projector 

vx A new lightweight 35mm slide- 
film projector has been announced 
by Graflex, Inc., subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Precision Equipment Corp. 
Introduced to the public at the 
July convention of the National 
Audio-Visual Association, in Chi- 
cago, the Graflex Instructor 150 is 
said to be the lowest priced Ameri- 
can-made unit on the market. 

The Instructor 150 features a 
new 150-watt Sylvania Proximity 
reflector-type lamp with a 4-pin 
base to insure perfect optical align- 
ment. The lamp has a high-lumen 
output and may be easily replaced 
with a special lamp ejector. 

To be operated on either AC or 
DC current, the projector has an 
integral film takeup compartment 
for film protection and easy re- 
moval. A feather-touch push but- 
ton film advance is another fea- 
ture, and both rough and fine 
framing are included. The eleva- 
tion control permits a plus-seven 
to a minus-five degree variance 
from horizontal. 

Designed primarily for educa- 
tional purposes, the Instructor 150 
is now available, with carrying 
case. Write to Graflex, Inc., Dept. 
112, 3750 Monroe Ave., Roches- 
ter 3, New York, mentioning Busi- 
NESS SCREEN. yy 

* + 

Handy 8mm Pocket Viewer a 
New Tool for Sales Films 

vr A portable pocket viewer for 
8mm motion picture films is mar- 
keted by the Hudson Photographic 
Industries, Inc. Made of light- 
weight plastic, the Previewer-8 
combines the functions of projec- 
tor and screen, accommodating 


Hudson's portable viewer 


New AUMIU-VISUAL Equipment 


Recent Product Developments for Production and Projection 


4% minutes of 8mm color or b/w 
motion picture film. 

Designed primarily to increase 
sales potential, the Previewer-8 
can be loaded in 15 seconds, so 
that a salesman or home viewer 
may rapidly change the standard 
50-foot film reels that the machine 
takes. The user puts the reel on a 
spindle, drops the film into a slot 
and attaches it to a take-up reel. 
Framing is automatic and the 
viewing lens is prefocused. 

Rewind is accomplished at four 
times the viewing speed by simply 
reversing the direction of winding. 
Unit uses battery-operated internal 
light source. 


rect selling, public relations, and 
training. Retails for $12.95. Fur- 
ther information from Viewer 
Products Division, Hudson Photo- 
graphic Industries, Inc., Croton- 
on-Hudson, New York. Mention 
BusINESS SCREEN. 


Pictur-Vision’s Model 712 

a Self-Contained “Theatre” 

ve A new lightweight contender in 
the filmstrip projection field is the 
Pictur-Vision Model 712, combi- 
nation projector and rear-screen 
viewing cabinet with full 9 x 12” 
screen in one compact unit. Of- 
fered by Picture Recording Com- 


The Previewer-8 is useful in di- pany, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, 


FOR SLIDE-FILMSTRIP 

OXBERRY AUTOFOCUS SLIDE-FILMSTRIP STAND Model FS-4300 
This Master Series Stand has been designed for high speed, 
top quality film strip production. Autofocus combined with 
automatic rackover and lamp that projects aperture onto 
table top are invaluable in quickly positioning various sized 
pieces of art work. Receives up to 35” art work. Accessories 
may be ordered to include animation components, other 
lenses, double aperture shuttle, top lighting, etc. 


BASIC STAND: Welded steel base, ground steel 412” diameter 
dual columns. Ball bearing camera carriage, manual drive. 
Foursided zoom scale. Shadowboard. Fixed table top 36” x 
48” has 9” x 12” hole in center with removable glass and 
wood inserts. Overall height 114”, width 48”, depth 58”. 


CAMERA: OXBERRY 35mm with rackover and viewfinder. Fixed 
pin registration. 47mm lens. Autofocus. 400-ft magazine, 
automatic take-up and single speed stop motion motor. 
Price, complete 


FOR ANIMATION 
OXBERRY AUTOFOCUS ANIMATION STAND Model MP-4200 
This is a standardized package unit incorporating all the 
basic requirements necessary for shooting full animation. 
A full line of accessories available for individual require- 
ments. The difference between this unit and the OXBERRY 
Custom stand is primarily on rarely used special features. 


BASIC STAND: Welded steel base, ground steel 442” diameter 
dual columns. Ball bearing camera carriage, manual drive. 
Four-sided zoom scale. Shadowboard. Height 11°4”, width 
48”, depth 58”. 


COMPOUND: 28” x 34” table top. Two 12-field pee tracks, 
hand-wheel controlled, with counters and locks. Two 18-field 
“push type” peg tracks calibrated in 20ths. 9” x 12” cut-out 
in table top for underlighting. Ball bearing compound move- 
ments. N.S., E.W. and 360° rotation. All movements have 
handwheel control with counters and locks. Gimbal-mounted 
platen with 12-field, 18-field glass. 


CAMERA: OXBERRY 35mm with fixed pin registration. 47mm 
lens. Autofocus. Automatic take-up. Single speed stop motion 
motor. Straight through viewing device. 400-ft. 35mm mag- 
azine. Price, complete 200 


ALL EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE ON LEASE-PURCHASE PLAN 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 
DEPT. BS-959 


ANIMATION EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION 


- 38 Hudson Street, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE 


the Model 712 operates continu- 
ously and automatically for dis- 
play or exhibit use. Continuous 
operation provides repeat show- 
ings of 32 or more 35mm single- 
frame scenes. 

The attached Picturescope screen 
and projector weigh less than ten 
Ibs.; front measurement is 1144 x 
14”. Total price of complete pack- 
age is only $99.00. Write the 
manufacturer for complete details 
at 1395 West Wisconsin Avenue, 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 

*« * 


Camera Equipment Co. Shows 
Budget-Saving Title Press 

ve A convenient and budget-saving 
hot press for title making has been 
introduced by Camera Equipment 
Company, New York. The Kensol 
Hot Press will produce opaque 
titles on posterboard, paper, cells, 
photographs, cloth, etc.; prints let- 


The Kensol Hot Press 


ters in any size and in all colors 
without use of messy chemicals or 
ink. 

Kensol Press can produce 3- 
dimensional and drop shadow ef- 
fects as well as normal lettering; 
stamping head swivels up to 90- 
degree angle to permit “crawl” 
work and to get special angular 
effects. Presses are available in 
several models; prices start at 
$450.00. 

* ok 

Studio Magnetic Recording- 
Transfer Machine by Vicom 

vy Among new, basic studio equip- 
ment displayed at the SMPTE con- 
vention earlier this year was a 
magnetic recording and transfer 
machine created by Vicom, Inc. 
The self-contained, positive-inter- 
locked, ready-to-plug-in system 
consists of a recording panel, play- 
off panel, and a continuous projec- 
tor with optical playback. 

Featured as a special develop- 
ment in 16mm sound recording is 
Vicom’s new floating filter film 
transport designed to eliminate 
film stress. The machine is said 
also to establish new standards for 
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Above: here’s Vicom’s magnetic 
recording and transfer machine. 


wow and flutter, with very little 
harmonic distortion. 

All three units are driven from 
the same synchronous motor, and 
the projector can be used as a 
second play-off head for either 
magnetic or optical track. The ma- 
chine is designed to perform direct 
dialogue recording in synchronism 
with the picture, transfer of optical 
track to magnetic track (edge or 
axial), transfer of magnetic track 
(edge or axial), and two channel 
mixing. 

Further information on this and 
other equipment may be obtained 
by writing Vicom, Inc., 70 Aber- 
thaw Road, Rochester 10, N. Y. @ 


PROFESSIONAL 


TITLE Typographers 


Hot-press Craftsmen 


SINCE 1938 
Write for FREE type chart 


Ge] KNIGHT TITLE SERVICE 


115 W. 23rd St. New York, N.Y. 


Projection Optics Offers 3 
Varied “Transpaque” Models 
yFeaturing high illumination and 
versatility are three transpaque 
projection machines marketed by 
Projection Optics Co., Inc. The 
Transpaque II, Transpaque Junior 
and Opa-Scope, designed to fill a 
variety of projecting needs, are 
specially suited for lecture hall, 
classroom and business meeting 
presentations of visual materials to 
accompany speakers. 

The Transpaque II, with lenses 
ranging from 4 to 40 inches, can 
be placed in any part of a room 
to project onto any size screen. It 
may be used for overhead, rear, 
opaque or table projection, with 
focusing achieved through a slip- 
proof worm gear mechanism. Made 
of aluminum, the projector accom- 
modates tranparencies up to 10” x 
10” and opaque materials up to 
11” x 11”. Images may be raised 
or lowered by means of a mirror- 
control knob. 

The Transpaque Junior, mod- 
elled after the first machine, 
projects transparencies only. Com- 
pletely portable, it has easy rack- 
and-pinion focusing, forced-air 
cooling, and accommodates an ace- 
tate roll. Transparencies up to 10” 
x 10” may be used. 

The Opa-Scope, a quiet projec- 
tor putting out 140 lumens, is 
strictly for opaque materials. It 
features an f6.3 color-corrected 
lens for projection of flat or 3- 
dimensional material. A_ built-in 
opti-pointer directs attention to 
any part of the screen with a 
sharp beam of light. Fan cooled, 
the machine offers optional auto- 
feed for copy. Copy may run up 
to 10” x 10”. 

For information write to Projec- 
tion Optics Co., Inc., 271 11th 
Ave., East Orange, N. J., mention- 
ing BUSINESS SCREEN. Ld 
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TITLE 


For Every Type of Production 
EITHER ON A “PER SELECTION” OR “UNLIMITED USE” BASIS 
For Full Details Write, Wire or Phone 


AUDIO-MASTER Corp., cast asin st. 7, 
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INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


TELEVISION COMMERCIALS 


369 LEXINGTON, N.Y.C. / MURRAY HILL 6-5255 


ANOTHER CAMART FIRST! 
CAMART ADD-A-UNIT EXTENSION PLATES 


FOR MOVIOLA SERIES 20 


AND YOU CAN ADD FOURTH 
AND FIFTH SOUND HEADS 
JUST AS EASILY! MAKE ANY 
COMBINATION OF 16mm 
AND 35mm OPTICAL-MAG.- 
NETIC SOUND HEADS. 


CAMART ADD-A-UNIT EXTEN. 
SION PLATE is complete with 
extra belt guard, flange, flexi- 
ble coupling assembly, sep- 
arate volume controls, for 
each head, and amplifier at- 
tachments (for Moviola Series 
20 machines) .. . 


$325 05. wv. 


Separate sound heads or take-ups 
additional. Prices on request 


(U.S. Pat. Pending) 


Now add a third sound head to your two 
head Moviola using this easy as A-B-C 
attachment: 


A. Remove the take-up arm from the sep- 
arate sound side of your Moviola. 


B. Add the extension plate, no drilling or 
tapping in your cabinet. 


C. Replace the take-up arm and the plate 
is installed. Now all you do is add the third 
sound head and take-up arm and hook it 
into your amplifier and you are ready to go! 


The original CAMART ADD-A-UNIT EXTENSION PLATE is available only at the Camera 
Mart, Inc., or their exclusive franchised dealers. 
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EASTERN STATES 


MASSACHUSETTS e 


Cinema, Inc., 234 Clarendon St., 
Boston 16. 


NEW JERSEY 


Association Films, Inc., Broad at 
Elm, Ridgefield, N. J. 


e NEW YORK e 


Association Films, Inc., 347 Mad- 
ison, New York 17. 


Buchan Pictures, 122 W. Chip- 
pewa St., Buffalo. 


Crawford, Immig and Landis, 
Inc., 200 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York. 

The Jam Handy Organization, 
1775 Broadway, New York 19. 

8. O. 8. Cinema Supply Corp., 
602 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 

Training Films, Inc., 150 West 
54th St., New York 19. 


Visual Sciences, 599BS Suffern. 


e PENNSYLVANIA e 


Appel Visual Service, Inc., 927 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh 22. 


Oscar H. Hirt, Inc., 41 N. llth 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. WAlnut 
2.5665. 

J. P. Lilley & Son, 928 N. 3rd St., 
Harrisburg. 

— Pictures, Inc., 4729 

udlow St., Philadelphia 39. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
Pittsburgh. Phone: ZEnith 0143. 


e WEST VIRGINIA 


B. S. Simpson, 818 Virginia St., 
W., Charleston 2, Dickens 6- 
6731. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


e FLORIDA e 
Norman Laboratories & Studio, 


Arlington Suburb, P.O. Box 
8598, Jacksonville 11. 


e GEORGIA e 


Colonial Films, 71 Walton St., 
N.W., Alpine 5378, Atlanta. 


e LOUISIANA e 


Stanley Projection Company, | 117 
Bolton Ave., Alexandria. 


Delta Visual Service, Inc., 815 
Poydras St., New Orleans 12. 
Phone: RA 9061. 

e MARYLAND e 


Stark-Films (Since 1920), Howard 
and Centre Sts., Baltimore 1. 
LE. 9-3391. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Herschel Smith Company, 119 
Roach St., Jackson 110. 

e TENNESSEE e 


Southern Visual Films, 687 Shrine 
Bldg., Memphis. 


MIDWESTERN STATES 


e ILLINOIS e 


American Film Registry, 1018 So. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 


Association Films, Inc., 561 Hill- 
grove, LaGrange, Illinois. 


Atlas Film Corporation, 1111 
South Boulevard, Oak Park. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
l. 


Midwest Visual Equipment Co., 
3518 Devon Ave., Chicago 45. 


MICHIGAN e 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
ll. 


Capital Film Service, 224 Abbott 
Road, East Lansing, Michigan. 


e OHIO e 


Academy Film Service, Inc., 
2110 Payne Ave., Cleveland 
14, 


Films Unlimited Productions, 137 
Park Ave., W., Mansfield. 


LIST SERVICES HERE 


Qualified audio-visual dealers are 
listed in this Directory at $1.00 per 
line per issue on annual basis only. 


Fryan Film Service, 1810 E. 12th 
St., Cleveland 14. 


Sunray Films, Inc., 2108 Payne 
Ave., Cleveland 14. 


The Jam Handy Organization, 
Dayton. Phone: ENterprise 
6289. 


Twyman Films, Inc., 400 West 
First Street, Dayton, 


M. H. Martin Company, 1118 
Lincoln Way E., Massilon. 


WESTERN STATES 


e CALIFORNIA e 


LOS ANGELES AREA 


Coast Visual Education Co., 5620 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
28. 

The Jam Handy Organization, 
1402 N. Ridgewood Place, Hol- 
lywood 28. 

Photo & Sound Company, 5525 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28. 
Ralke Company, Inc. A-V Center, 
849 N. Highland Ave., Los 

Angeles 28. HO. 4-1148. 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp., 
6331 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28. 


Spindler & Sauppe, 2201 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles 57. 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA 


Association Films, Inc., 799 
Stevenson St., San Francisco. 


Photo & Sound Company, 116 
Natoma St., San Francisco 5. 


Westcoast Films, 350 Battery St., 
San Francisco 11. 


e COLORADO e 


Audio-Visual Center, 28 E. Ninth 
Ave., Denver 3. 


Davis Audio Visual Company, 
2025 E. Collax Ave., Denver 6, 
Colorado. 


e OREGON e« 


Moore’s Motion Picture Service, 
1201 S. W. Morrison, Portland 
5, Oregon, 


e TEXAS e 


Association Films, Inc., 1108 Jack- 
son Street, Dallas 2. 


e UTAH e 


Deseret Book Company, Box 958, 
Salt Lake City 10. 


A-V Equipment: 


$.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. to 
Make TCE Bolex Magazines 

$.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
has taken over the manufacture 
and distribution of the TCE line 
of Bolex 400 ft. magazines and ac- 
cessories. 

Toledo Cine Engineering (TCE) 
was founded in 1950 by the late 
George Canning and William Bu- 
chele, who had a background in 
optical research laboratories, prin- 
cipally in the study of supersonic 
and ultra-sonic air flow projects. 

They designed and engineered a 
professional type of 400 ft. outside 
magazine for all Bolex 16mm cam- 
eras including the latest Reflex 
types, which included a synchron- 
ous motor drive. Later, added to 


Bolex with 400° magazine 


the TCE line were certain acces- 
sories such as an interchangeable 
Sportsfinder, a vibration-proof Flat 
Camera Base and a Rack-Over or 
Alignment Gauge, all for either the 
8mm or 16mm Bolex models. 

The TCE 400 ft. magazine unit 
uses a saddle block permanently 
mounted on the Bolex camera with 
a light tight cap when the maga- 
zine is not in use; 115V synchron- 
ous motor for 24FPS sound speed; 
recessed rollers for film protection; 
footage counter; gear box with 
safety disconnect; motor /camera 
mount; on-off reverse switch; 12 ft. 
line cord. 

S.0.S. will continue the manu- 
facture of the TCE line as all the 
patterns, tools, dies, jigs and fix- 
tures have been removed from 
Toledo to S.O.S..s New York 
plant. 


* * * 


Polaroid Hi-Speed System 
Has Potential for Business 


ve Business groups using Polaroid 
instant transparencies to meet 
quick-schedule needs will be aided 
| by a new high-speed photographic 
| system now being marketed by the 
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Polaroid Corporation. The system 
includes b/w film to take pictures 
indoors without flashbulbs, repeat- 
ing wink-light with auxiliary 
flasher to fill in low-light areas, 
photoelectric shutter with £/54 
lens for all focusing, and exposure 
meter with speed ratings from 12 
to 12,000 ASA. Write to Polaroid 
Corp., Cambridge 39, Mass. ae 


* * 


New Light Pointer Operates 
On Flashlight Batteries 

ye A new completely portable light 
pointer for use in showing motion 
pictures and slides has been added 
to the line of equipment distrib- 
uted by Burke and James, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Known as the Zorn light pointer, 
the device is operated by means 
of a standard flashlight battery, 
and is approximately the length 
of a three-cell flashlight. Accord- 
ing to the company, it unit projects 
the image of an arrow or a circle 
from 6 to 36 feet. 

The pointer, which has a list 
price of $12.85, complete with 
bulb and batteries, is supplied with 


CAMERAMAN WANTED 


Prefer man with considerable ex- 
perience on Mitchell cameras. Mid- 
west producer with fine reputation 
and financial standing wants man 
with ability and experience in light- 
ing sets and operating camera on 
all kinds of interior and exterior 
photographic assignments. Very 
little travel involved in job. Excel- 
lent starting salary and opportu- 
nity. Write giving full details of 
past and present employment, 
equipment used, positions held, etc. 


Write Box BS-9-A 
BUSINESS SCREEN 
7064 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26 


arrow indicator unless otherwise 
specified. Case is all metal, with 
rubber ends. 


Tape Sound-Slide Projector 
Offered by Amplifier Corp. 

ve Sales and service training will 
be just two of many fields to be 
served by a new “automatic” 
sound-synchronized slide projec- 
tor, the Magnematic, announced 
by the Amplifier Corporation of 
America. 

Available with monophonic or 
stereophonic magnetic tape facili- 
ties, the new unit features one- 
piece integrated construction of 
automatic tape-cartridge record- 
play mechanism and 500 watt pro- 
jector. Depending upon tape speed, 
record-play time of various models 
ranges from 30 minutes to 8 hours. 

Geared to handle automatically 
as many as 40 slides, the unit may 
be started by remote: control with 
any contactual operating device. 
During recording, slide change is 
manually controlled and during 
playback the control tone auto- 
matically changes the slides in pre- 
cise synchronism with original tim- 
ing. Master programs may be mass 
duplicated at high speeds by con- 
ventional methods. 

Descriptive literature and fac- 
tory prices may be had by writing 
to the manufacturer at 396 Broad- 
way, New York 13, New York. 
Mention BusiINEss SCREEN. 


New Magnematic Projector 


Vertical lenticulation 
— Plus 


Horizontal lenticulation 
— equals 


aa 
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More replacement sales 
with Radiant’s 


TRULY LENTICULAR SCREENS! 


LENTICULAR UNIGLOW 


Controlled light reflection, as provided 
by truly lenticular Uniglow will beam 
the best picture to the widest viewing 
area... up to 180 degrees. Lenticular 


UNIGLOW is washable, 


flame and 


fungus proof. It is supplied in the Radi- 
a deluxe model 
8 


ant“SCREENMASTER,” 
with all luxury features. Available in 
sizes from 30” x 40” thru 70” x 70”. 


RADIANT manuracturing CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of Unite’ States Hoffman Machinery Corporation 
P. O. BOX 5640 


CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


1959 


authentic 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
/ dubbing 


now available from a large pool of selected, 
talented native-born voices ... with precise accents 
and correct dialects ... to create for you a 
superlative foreign sound track. 


your work print and “as recorded” script is all 
that is needed for prompt, superior foreign 
narrating service ...lip synch... 
effects ... at our european studios. 


music and 


your finished translation will be furnished on 16 mm 
magnetic film, in the sound track of your choice, 
recorded upon Vicom’s new a-202-c, culminating in 

a master achieving “a new high in 
sound recording quality.” 


for details write—wire—phone. 


VICOM ine. 


MANUFACTURER OF THE FINEST RECORDING SYSTEMS 


70 ABERTHAW RD. 2 RUE RICHER 
ROCHESTER 10, N. Y. PARIS, FRANCE 


Lysbeth House, Soho 
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FILM SHIPPING CASES 


Best quality domestic fibre 
Heavy steel corners for 
added protection 

Durable 1” web straps 
Large address card holder 
with positive retainer spring 
Telescopic construction 
allows additional capacity 


Write direct to manufacturer 
for catalog. 


WM. SCHUESSLER 
361 W. SUPERIOR ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


FOR BETTER FILM SHOWINGS 


The Audin -Visual 
Projectionist’s Handbook 


Here’s a graphic, colorfully illustrated 
basic guide to operation and projection 
of all 16mm showings. Step-by-step sim- 
ple lessons on preparation and handling 
the show, room arrangement, projector 
care and maintenance. 

The widely-used Projectionist’s Hand- 
book contains threading diagrams of 
16mm projectors and other a-v equipment 
most widely used today. Plastic bound 
and printed in color with heavy cover. 


$1.00 the copy 
Special discount on quantity orders 


write or wire 


BUSINESS SCREEN MAGAZINE 
7064 Sheridan Road + Chicago 26 


AN EXECUTIVE’S GUIDE ON 


“How to Succeed 


With Visual Aids” 


Socony-Mobil’s Good Checklist 


T HE well-organized and always thought- 
ful audio-visual people at Socony- 
Mobil Oil Company in Manhattan have 
been using a challenging 4-page folder in 
their Training Section (Employee Rela- 
tions Department). Largely an outline of 
the Why, When and Where for “Visual 
Aids” it bears close review by any com- 
pany man (or woman) with similar prob- 
lems. 

Headed “Your Audience May Need 
Visual Aids . . . even if you don’t,” it 
suggests that company execs “Use visuals 
to help you get Key Ideas across to your 
audience; Plan Your Presentation by ask- 
ing yourself these questions” — 


1. Is My Objective Clear? 

What are my key points; will they de- 
serve the emphasis which a visual aid 
gives? 


2. Can My Points Be Made Through 

Spoken Words? 

If they can, why visualize them? If 
they can’t, my audience needs a visual 
aid. 

3. What Visual Aid or Aids Have I 

Planned to Use? 

35mm slides; 314 x 4” slides; 35mm 
slidefilms; Vu-Graph; opaque materials; 
flannel board materials; chalkboard, etc. 


4. Will My Visual Aid Clarify My 
Spoken Words? 
Will it support my spoken words rather 
than replace them? 


5. Is Each Visual Aid Simple, Orderly 
and Consistent? 

Is it free from incompatible and com- 
plicating ideas, symbols, art techniques 
and type faces? 

Can my audience quickly and easily 
grasp what they see or must it be read 
to them? Avoid making it a reading 
session. 


6. Is It Symbolic or Pictorial? 

Which treatment is best for my sub- 
ject? Which treatment is best from the 
standpoint of my audience? 


7. Is My Visual Aid Direct and to the 

Point? 

Is the art functional or ornate? Is it 
really one visual aid or several? If my 
subject is complex will it be presented in 
easily comprehensible units? (Drop-ons 
or overlays?) Was my artwork designed 
just for this presentation? 


8. Is My Visual Aid Realistic? 
Does it give all the pertinent facts? 
Have the facts been distorted? 


9. Is My Visual Aid As Effective As 
It Can Be Made? 
Have I used all available techniques to 
make it so? Have I considered sequential 
disclosure or build-up? 


10. Did I Put Enough Effort Into the 
Planning of the Visual Aid? 
Have I sought help from a chartist or 
other specialists? Have I sought criticism 
from others? 


11. Will It Achieve My Objectives? 

Will my audience understand, appreci- 
ate and believe it? If my presentation 
calls for some action by the audience, will 
it stimulate them to do so willingly? 


12. Have I Overlooked Anything In 
the Use of the Visual Aid? 

Have I tested the visual aid? Have I 
planned one or more rehearsals, if not, 
why? Will my visual aid material be 
completely readable by the entire audi- 
ence? Will my audience have unobstructed 
view of visual aid material? Wg 


 Webo Camera 


Reflex Vie 
Through Shooting Lens! ob 
®@ Variable Speeds—8 to 80 Frame 
Per Second! 


© Variable Shutter—from Closed te 
180 Parallax Worries! 
@ Motorization Provision: 


@ Time Exposures—Frame at a Time 


FREE CATALOG—132 PAGES 
of Photo Equipment 


62nd ANNIVERSARY 


Greatest Lens Offerings! 
Cameras — Regular, Indus- 
trial and scientific! En- 
largers—Solar etc.! Lighting 
etc.! Accessories—Write to: 


Dept. BS 9-59 


BURKE & JAME 
321 S.Wabash Chicago 4, Illinois 
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THE GREATEST SALESMAN 
SINCE P. T. BARNUM 


i COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC WITH 

BUILT-IN SCREEN 

@ Self Contained Speaker and Screen 

@ Portable—tEasy to Carry and Operate 

@ Always Ready to Show Anywhere 

@ Uses Standard 16mm Films 

@ Proven Effective and Dependable 

@ Used in Exhibits, Special Displays 
Point-of-Purchase, Training Sales, etc. 


@ Shows Products That Are Difficult or Impos- 
of sible to Demonstrate by Other Means 


<7" 
Gos 


BUSCH FILM AND EQUIPMENT CO. 
ia 214 S. Hamilton SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 


A Major Advance in Film Reel Construction 


PRECISION DIE-CAST ALUMINUM 
HUB COMBINED WITH SPECIAL 
TEMPERED STEEL REELSIDES MAKES A 
TRULY PROFESSIONAL REEL. 


MUCH MORE STURDY — TRUER RUNNING 


COMPCO reels and cans are finished in scratch- 
resistant baked-on enamel. 

Be assured a lifetime of film protection with these 
extra quality products. 

Write for complete information. 


.: REELS AND CANS + 16 mm 400 ft. through 2000 ff. 
COMPCO corporation 


1800 NO. SPAULDING 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
Moovlacturers of 


Photographic Equipment for Over A QUARTER of o CENTURY 


GRAVURE SHOWS ITS ADVANTAGES IN 


Printing to Sell 
Told in “Key to Merchandising” 


Sponsor: Gravure Technical Association, Inc. 


TITLE: Key to Merchandising, 30 min., color, 
produced by United States Productions, Inc. 
in association with Film Counselors, Inc. 


ve In the corner offices on the top floors of 
business buildings all over America today, ex- 
ecutives are spending more and more of their 
time talking about marketing—considering new 
ways of merchandising in today’s self-service 
market-place. 

The key to merchandising, of course, is prod- 
uct identification—training the customer’s eye 
to recognize one brand, one product, one pack- 
age. And a major key to product identification 
is printing. 

Printing—a special kind of printing called 
gravure—is the subject of a new film just re- 
leased by the Gravure Technical Association. 
It shows how gravure has revolutionized the 
packaging industry—for today countless prod- 
ucts owe much of their sales appeal to gravure 
printed packages. 

Not only in packaging, but in catalog, maga- 
zine, newspaper and many other kinds of print- 
ing gravure is providing an economical method 
of reproducing color or b/w at speeds up to 
36,000 impressions an hour, 1800 feet a minute. 

The film goes on to describe the process in 
detail, showing examples of fine gravure print- 
ing and some unique properties that no other 
methods can match. 

Members of the Gravure Technical Associ- 
ation will distribute the film individually. 

* * 


Colburn Show on N.B.C. Network 


ve On Sunday afternoon, October 4, producer 
Henry Ushijima and staff of John Colburn As- 
sociates, Chicago area film makers, hit the 
N.B.C. network with a thrilling half-hour aqua 
spectacular, The Greatest Show on Water. 
Sponsored by Johnson Motors and filmed at 
Cypress Gardens, Florida, the show featured 
Bud Collyer as ring master. ne 


SUCCESS 
IS A JOURNEY... NOT 
A DESTINATION... 


and that is why, even though we now produce 
the finest titles in the country, we constantly 
strive to improve our product . . . to add new 
equipment .. . new processes . . . to always 
prove “The Knight Way is the Right Way.” 


KNIGHT STUDIO 


159 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Send 
Your Film 
To The 
Complete 16MM 
Service 
Laboratory 


Unsurpassed for... 


SPEED QUALITY 


Personalized 
SERVICE 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Phone WHitehall 8-0456 
781 S. Main Street (| Memphis 6, Tenn. 


il 


The ‘Master 


Deserves 


SALESMEN GET IN 
STORY GETS TOLD... 


Film Safety Trips 
* Easiest to Use 
® Lowest in Cost 
* Lightest in Weight 
50,000 Users 
Can't Be Wrong 
Lifetime Guarantee 
Your Salesmen’'s Pal 
Your customer enjoys o 


th 


on 
his doh. ‘Sets up easily 

. in three minutes or 
less. You're in with your 
story — You're out 
with a sale. 


Ideal for large 
screen projec- 
tion too. 


with 
screen... . $349. 50 


Write for Free Catalog 


! tHe HARWALD c0.| 


1245 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Phone: Davis 8-7070 
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For 16mm. Film — 400’ to 2000’ Reels 
Protect your films 


Ship in FIBERBILT CASES 
Sold at leading dealers 


Only bear 
original this 
Fiberbilt TRADE 

Cases MARK 


EQUIPMENT SALE. 


® Camera 
® Lighting 

® Grip 

Miscellaneous 


| Send for complete 
listing. No obligation. 


ALLIED MOTION 


PICTURE CENTER, INC. 
P.O. Box 4912 | 
Washington 8, D. C. 

Phone: Hudson 3-3715 | 


SOUND RECORDING 


at a reasonable cost 


High fidelity 16 or 35. Quality 

guaranteed. Complete studio and 

laboratory services, Color printing 
and lacquer coating. 


ESCAR 
Motion Picture Service 


7315 Carnegie Ave. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Studio Equipment 


“Quik-Splice” System With 
Mylar Offered by Hudson 

A new film splicing and repair- 
ing system designed to give per- 
manent, flickerless utility to motion 
picture film has been marketed by 
Hudson Photographic industries, 
inc. 

Known as “Quik-Splice,” the 
system uses a thin, strong plastic 
tape (duPont Mylar) with adhe- 
sive backing. Pre-sprocketed and 
pre-cut, the tape will smoothly 
splice film, repair torn film and 
broken sprocket holes without los- 
ing any of the frames. 

Butt-splice and Pro-slice units 
and rewinders are the other com- 
ponents of the system. Tape is 
guaranteed against shrinkage and 
drying-out and comes in three sizes 
to accommodate all film bases, with 
or without sound. 

Write to Hudson Photographic 
industries, Croton-on-Hudson, 
New York. ye 


* * 


Details of Oxberry Unistand 
Told by Animation Equipment 
vy A new model Oxberry Unistand, 
designed with a single column and 
precision keys for vertical or hori- 
zontal mounting, is now being 
demonstrated by the Animation 
Equipment Corporation, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

The Unistand is designed to be 
useful for animation, filmstrip and 
title studios, and for educational 
institutions and industrial organi- 
zations. The new unit provides 
accurate positioning of camera, 
artwork and other copy material 
through precision tracking of all 
components with respect to one 
another. 


How Copyboard Sets Up 

Copyboard carriage is designed 
to accommodate animation com- 
pounds, plain copyboards, light 
boxes, vacuum backs and easels. 
Such devices are interchangeably 
mounted on two cast aluminum 
side arms attached to a heavy 
cross tube. This tube is supported 
by the main carriage casting which 
rides the column on ball bearings. 
A handwheel, geared to the rack 
on the column, is used to position 
the copyboard carriage. 

The Unistand has a tubular 
backbone, precision keys, ball 
bearing geared carriages and rigid 
castings. Minimum camera over- 
hang eliminates camera shake. By 
eliminating rotation of the com- 
pound, the carriage is kept close to 
the column. The same results are 


achieved by rotating the camera— 
this allows off-center spins and 
endless north moving crawls. Ver- 
tical compound adjustment permits 
short column design without sacri- 
ficing zoom length. 

Basic stand consists of a single 
4 inch diameter column, 86 inches 
long. Two precision steel keys and 
full length rack are mounted on 
the column to guide camera and 
copyboard carriages. Keys are 
fixed with accuracy for perfect 
tracking. Vertical models have 
counterweights for camera carriage 
concealed in the column. Carriage 
travel is 58 in. on wall model and 
52 in. on pedestal model. 

Camera carriage and faceplate 
are cast in one piece of solid alu- 
minum which rides the steel keys 
on ball bearings. Handwheel is 
geared to rack on column and 
serves for positioning the carriage 
whose faceplate accommodates 
movie and still cameras weighing 
up to 70 Ibs. Relationship of cam- 
era carriage to copyboard carriage 
is indicated on a scale, calibrated 
in 16ths of an inch. 

Three Types Available 

The Unistand is available in 
three types. Wall-mounted model 
provides stability and utilizes a 
cast aluminum floor socket and a 
wall casting for the top of the col- 
umn. Pedestal model utilizes a 
heavy four-legged spider-casting to 
support the column where wall 
mounting is impractical. Horizon- 
tal model is supported with two 
cast aluminum leg sets that sup- 
port the column at a height of 52 
in. to center of copyboard. Addi- 
tional column and support are 
available for 128 in. camera 
travel. 


The new Oxberry ‘Unistand” 
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Remote control ‘'cradle head" 


Remote Control Cradle Head 
—a Houston Fearless Product 
% Difficult camera positioning is 
aided by a new remote control 
Cradle Head introduced by Hous- 
ton Fearless. Powered by two sep- 
arate motors, the accessory makes 
possible the positioning of cameras 
in hazardous or inaccessible loca- 
tions where manual operation is 
not practical. 

Mountable on standard tripods, 
pedestals, dollies or hi-hats, the 
cradle head will tilt cameras 30 
degrees up and 38 degrees down, 
and will rotate 370 degrees. Tilt- 
ing and panning is controlled by 
a “joy stick” at the remote con- 
trol panel. 

The new head will accommodate 
monochrome and color cameras, 
and provides silent operation 
through sound-proof motor hous- 
ings. Further information may be 
had from Houston Fearless Corp., 
11809 W. Olympic Blvd., Los 
Angeles 64, Calif. ye 

Data on Projection Screens 
Included in Radiant Brochure 
vy Information on_ projection 
screens, featuring latest develop- 
ments in lenticular screen surfaces, 
is included in a colorful new bro- 
chure for schools, churches, insti- 
tutions and industry issued by 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 

The brochure includes pictures, 
prices and descriptive data on 
screens for motion picture, film- 
strip and slide projection, designed 
for heavy-duty use, and ranging 
from smaller classroom models to 
fully automatic auditorium wall 
and ceiling models. Shown for the 
first time are Radiant’s “Educator” 
lenticular screens, featuring “Op- 
tiglow” and “Uniglow” surfaces. 

A special “screen size” chart 
included in the brochure helps 
purchasers to determine the best 
screen size for their particular 
needs. Copies are available free 
from franchised Radiant a-v deal- 

ers or by writing Radiant Manu- 
| facturing Corp., P.O. Box 5640, 
| Chicago 80. R 
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LOR CORPORATION 


@ DEVELOPING 35MM (5248) COLOR NEGATIVE 

@ DEVELOPING 35MM (5253) AND 16MM (7253) INTERMEDIATES 
@ 35MM ADDITIVE COLOR PRINTING 

@ 16MM CONTACT AND REDUCTION ADDITIVE COLOR PRINTING 
@ INTERNEGATIVES 16MM (7270) FROM 16MM KODACHROMES 
© BLOW-UPS FROM 16MM KODACHROME TO 35MM COLOR 

@ KODACHROME SCENE TO SCENE COLOR BALANCED PRINTING 
@ 35MM COLOR FILM STRIP PRINTING 
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